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59) I. Why are the Prang Courses so popular for public schools? 
Because they meet the actual needs of schools under all sorts of 
varying conditions 

II. How do the Prang Courses meet different conditions? 
With different sets of helps for teachers and pupils. 
III, Why are the Prang Courses approved by educators and 
practical teachers ? 
Because they develop children’s powers of observation, thought 
and manual expression, and because they help out all the other 
lines of school work 


1V¥. Why are the Prang Courses approved by artists? 
Because they makea point of cultivating children’s appreciation 
of beauty and of developing children’s power to put feeling for 
beauty into all the works of their hands 


V. Why are the Prang Courses successful in actual experience? 
Because they are the embodiment of the best ideas and most 
practical experiment of Many of the leading Directors and Su- 
pervisors in different parts of the country; not merely theory or 
merely one person’s experience. 
For particulars regarding these courses of instruction, materials needed and helps obtainable, 
address the publishers, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


646 Washington Street, 5 West Eighteenth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Again at the beginning of another 
school year, we would urge every 
country teacher to plan early for a library, so that 
the children may receive some of the great benefit 
to be derived from reading good books this year. 
The teacher is the proper one to push this work, and 
if he will take hold of the matter in the right spirit 
he will find a sympathetic people to second his ef- 
forts. A $5 library will make a good beginning. 
For this small amount some 15 or 20 good books 
may be secured—usually enough to have one in ev- 
ery family in the district—and by the time these 
15 or 20 books have been read there will be such 
a taste for reading developed that it will be an easy 
matter to secure another $5 to be expended to re- 
plenish the library with new books. In the selection 
of books there is a great responsibility which must 
rest upon the teacher. If he does not feel compe- 
tent to make a selection, and perhaps he is not, 
then let him consult the county superintendent or 
someone else who has read and is able to select in- 
telligently books that are pure, moral, uplifting and 
above all interesting. Teachers in Missouri will do 
well to consult the Missouri Library Association at 
Louisiana, Mo. They are planning to put a library 
into every country school in the State, but what- 
ever is done in this matter let it be done now. 


Libraries in the 
Country Schools. 





Several years ago, when the institute 
or county normal school was young, 
the length of term was usually four weeks; then it 
was shortened to three, afterwards to two and now 


Shorter 
Institutes. 
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many counties consider the one week institute long 
enough. In Missouri, however, the four weeks’ in- 
stitute seems to still hold out, and no matter how 
low the wages of the teacher may be, he must at- 
tend during the whole time. In talking with a coun- 
try teacher on this matter a short time ago he fig- 
ured this way: 

“I must attend institute four weeks. The insti- 
tute fee is $8. Board at $3 per week, $12. A lec- 
ture or entertainment every week which I am al- 
most compelled to attend costs me 50c a week, 
makes $2 more. An excursion is to be taken the 
last day to cost $1 each, and I will be considered 
mean if I do not go along. Then I am urged by all 
the powers that be to buy all the reading circle 
‘books—cost about $4. This makes a total of $22 
as my contribution to the institute. I get $35 per 
month for six months. Do you wonder that I am 
hard up during the institute?” 

We certainly did not wonder that so many teach- 
ers had to take advantage of the “time order” 
blanks in order to secure educational journals at 
the beginning of the school year. 





University Men The University of the State of Mis- 

inthe War. souri enrolled last year in all depart- 
ments at Columbia and at Rolla 818 students, of 
whom 701 were at Columbia. Of these 701 about 
100 were women, leaving about 600 men. Of these 
over 100 went from the campus at Columbia as 
volunteers in the Spanish-American war. In pro- 
portion to the enrollment of men, it was the larg- 
est contribution made by any university in Amer- 
ica to the defense of the country. Our nation needs 
highly educated men in peace as much as it needs 
soldiers in war, and we hope these student soldiers 
from Missouri and other States may be relieved 
from service in time to return to their colleges this 
fall, that they may gain education with which to 
help their country in peace as a counterpart to the 
bravery with which they have been ready to help 
her in war. 
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Safety of Last year on American railways one 
Railway Travel, passenger was killed in accidents out 
of every 2,827,474 passengers carried. That is to 
say that you can take a train 2,827,474 times before, 
on the law of averages, your turn comes to be kill- 
ed. This is certainly a very good record. The rail- 
road companies are doing more for the safety and 
comfort of the people who travel than they gener- 
ally get credit for. Thousands of people are car- 
ried back and forth across this great country every 
day and all is done so systematically and carefully 
that no one thinks of speaking a word of commend- 
ation for the service. The moment, however, that 
there is the least break in the system, an accident 
of any kind, however small it may be, it is tele- 
graphed far and wide and published to the world 
under large headlines. Every time we take a jour- 
ney on one of these magnificent railroad trains we 
feel like lifting our hat to the engineer who has 
safely pulled us through, and sending a bouquet to 
the train dispatcher who has kept only one train on 
the same track at the same time. 

Many educated men are reluctant to 
tuke an active part in public life. Es- 
pecially is this too true of that part of political life 
—tbe primary meeting—where educated men are 


Educated Men 
and the State. 


most needed and where they could be such a strong 
factor in shaping and controling the political pow- 
ers. 

“An educated man,” says the editor of the Sunday 
School Times, “must be alive to all the social in- 
teresis around him, must know their vast import- 
ance to his neighbors, to the race and to himself. 
Educatior must strengthen and vivify the motives 
which lead him to use all his powers for the sane 
guidance of the community. All it shows him of 
the pas:, of the rise and fall of nations, of the price 
paid for the freedom he inherits, of the worth of 
that great partnership in all sciences, all arts, all 
virtues and all powers, which we call civil society, 
and of his own responsibility to God for the use of 
vote, voice and influence, must quicken in his breast 
the desire to serve his time and his country. Other 
men may need the constant presence of symbols of 
the social order to keep in them the sense of citizen- 
ship. The realities of that order will be ever pres- 
ent to his mind, so that, while he shares the popular 
reverence for these symbols, they will be less nec- 
essary to him than to most men. He knows that 
the State is the nearest of all his neighbors, and 
has the neighbor's indefeasible and unceasing claim 
to his love and service.” 





Magnificent promises are always to be suspected. 
—Theodore Parker. 


The Odject of the ‘Che following words of Horace Mann 


Common Schools. gare just as true and need to be pon- 
dered over and thought of as much to-day as when 
he wrote them many years ago: 

“The object of the common school system of the 
State is to give to every child in the common- 
wealth a free, straight, solid pathway by which 
he can walk directly up from the ignorance of an 
Infant to a knowledge of the primary duties of a 
man; and can acquire a power and an invincible 
Will to discharge them.” 

Have our children such a way? Are ‘they walk- 
ing in it? Why do so many who enter it falter 
therein? Are there not many who miss it alto- 
gether? What can be done to reclaim them? What 
can be done to rescue faculties, powers, divine en- 
dowments graciously designed for individual and 
social good from being perverted to individual and 
social calamity? These are questions of deep and 
intense interest which every teacher should pro- 
pose to himself and on which he should seek for 
information and counsel. 


Lying by Many a man, says Robt. J. Burdette, 

the Clock. in the Ladies’ Home Journal, who 
would not for any money go into the kitchen at 
7 o’clock in the morning and say to the cook: “Do 
you know it is half-past 7 o'clock? Well, iit is, and 
more; it’s just thirty-five minutes past 7, and my 
train goes in twenty-five minutes?’ will quietly 
and in cold blood put the clock up to telling this 
He for him. This isn’t fair to the clock. It is bad 
enough when a man, or even a woman, in a sud- 
den gust of anger, swears at a tramp, or peddler, 
or irritating caller, with a slamming door or a 
banging window. That is done jin a quick frenzy 
of temper, and has sometimes the excuse of great 
provocation. But lying by the clock is always done 
with calm deliberation and malice aforethought, 
and it Is persevered in day by day. It’s too mean 
on the elock. Vocal as the big clock at Doctor 
Dombey’s, speaking to poor little Paul, these mar- 
tyred clocks should sit heavy on the conscience of 
the teacher, saying all day long, in staccato ‘tones: 
“My, mas, ter, makes, me, lie. My, mas, ter, makes, 
me lie.” In some schools where a great display 1s 
made of the fact that there has Been no tardy 
marks during the entire term it is well known to 
all the teachers and to many of the pupils that the 
superintendent has deliberately turned back the 
clock, not once, but many times, and made It Ne 
for the sake of avoiding that dreadful tardy mark. 


We wish every pupil and teacher could hear the 
clock repeating in measured tones, “My mas ter 
makes me lie,” until such a thing would never be 
repeated in any school. 
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CHILDREN’S AMBITIONS. 





BY ROSE A. MARION, 





We sit at our desks, we of the grades, and look 
down at the little faces before us and once In a 
while we wonder what kind of thoughts and plans 
for the future are going on in their brains. Some 
day when our desire to know has been sharpened 
by the fact that we are to be held accountable for 
this knowledge at some teachers’ meeting we go to 
work to find out. 

We who think dissection is such a repulsive thing 
smilingly pluck from the mind of the child Its most 
interior ‘thoughts, drag them forth and gloat over 
them. 

None of us would pull a fly to pieces to increase 
our zoological knowledge, but we would draw from 
a child by questions, skillful or otherwise, facts 
which it has guarded sacredly in order that our 
psychological curiosity may be satiated. Your hum- 
ble servant trusts that the end may justify the 
means, as she pleads guilty to all of the above of- 
fenses. 

One day, when the school term was near its close, 
paper and pencils were passed to a class of pupils 
between 8 and 12 years of age, and they were re- 
quested to write about what they wanted to do 
when they were grown. 

The replies were widely different in some cases, 
while in others the similarity was striking. Some 
of them entirely changed the relation which had 
formerly existed between teacher ‘and pupil, while 
others let it remain where it was. .n many cases 
they enlightened the understanding of the teacher 
‘and made hard cases interesting; while in others 
‘they made pupils who had seemed very’ simple 
problems become extremely puzzling. 

The boy who was the son of a lawyer and who 
she supposed was anxious to follow in that legal 
light’s footsteps, had but two paramount desires. 
One was to possess a candy kitchen in order that 
he might have all the candy, ice cream and fruit he 
wanted. The other was to have a wheel so that he 
could ride to Belleville every week. 

This was the only case where a longing for things 
eatable was expressed. Why this boy, who evi- 
dently had all he desired in that line, should give 
it such a prominent part in his hopes is a question. 


In only two papers was there mention made of 
money. One boy wanted to be a painter, as his 
father is, but knew that it was not a very good pay- 
ing trade. Experience had probably taught him 
this. 

Another, a girl, wished to marry “a rich, rich, 
very rich man,” to use her own language, that had 
a gold mine and a silver mine too. 

The present war had evidently impressed the 
boys, many of whom were anxious to become sol- 
diers, while others wanted to assist in bringing up 
the dead bodies at the bottom of Havana bay. 

One boy who intended following the peaceful 
avocation of a bookkeeper in a grocery store, while 
he worked at art odd times, wound up his state- 
ment by expressing the bloodthirsty desire to kill 
all the Spaniards in ‘the world. 

It was comforting to note that the great majority 
had resolutely made up their minds to earn their 
livings by work. 

Some of the boys did talk about being cowboys, 
but not one of them said anything about Klondike. 

The desire to help their parents was prominent. 
With the one exception of the girl before mentioa- 
ed, every other girl intended to work. 

Their plans seemed to be more definitely laid than 
the boys.’ Some of them wanted to be dressmak- 
ers, some typewriters, some milliners, some book- 
keepers, some housekeepers, some tlegraphers, and 
at least a half dozen wished to follow in their 
teachers’ footsteps. 

One of them thought that individwal’s position so 
beatific that she desired nothing more than to teach 
the same room, have the same name and go on the 
same kind of excursions to the same places. 

Railroading possessed charms for three of ‘the 
boys, while one lone boy wished to benefit human 
kind by being a physician. Not a boy wanted to 
be a school teacher. As a rule they seemed to un- 
derstand that an education was a thing to be de- 
sired. One boy who intended being a stockman 
when grown and at the head of his class while at 
school, was the only one who referred to religion 
in any way. He wanted to be a good man and go 
to Sunday school and church. Faith in God is evi- 
dently a thing so natural in children ‘that they do 
not waste time convincing their neighbors that they 
have it. Would that this were true of us children 
of a larger growth. 

While all these satisfied curiosity there were two 
papers that deserve special mention. 

One was from a girl, one of the highest pupils in 
the room, and it gave the teacher a surprise party 
from which she has not yet recovered. 

This child did not like to go to school, quoting her 
own sentiments, but her mother had told her that 
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if she didn’t get an education she would have to 
work in somebody’s kitchen, while if she did she 
could probably get a position in a dry goods store 
or an office. 

Fellow teachers, is it a social disgrace to work in 
somebody’s kitchen? It may not be in your home 
villages, but it certainly is in the larger cities. How 
long are we, who boast of ourselves as molders of 
public opin‘on, going to sit with folded arms and let 
this thing go on? There is something radically 
Wrong when our girls are willing to stand on their 
feet day in and day out under a tireless task master 
in some department store for the same or even 
smaller wages than they would receive in some- 
body’s kitchen, where the work might be so ar- 
ranged that at the very least it would not be health 
destroying. Almost any woman who has tried both 
kinds of labor will declare in favor of the latter; 
nevertheless the columns of our dailies are crowded 
with advertisements for girls to work in some- 
body’s kitchen, while on the other hand every va- 
cant position in store, office or even factory is 
snatched up with such avidity that there is no ne- 
cessity for advertising at all. 

Education has been prescribed as panacea for 
all the ills of society. This prescription has been 
lauded by many and condemned by a goodly num- 
ber. The right kind of education deserves nothing 
but praise. Far be it from me to say what that 
education should be, but I do beg of you to con- 
sider this problem and to make endeavors to ac- 
complish its solution. 

Pessimists are not wrong when they say that if 
things continue young women of the future will not 
even be willing to work in their own kitchens. 

It is encouraging to note that many of the weal- 
thy people are having their daughters trained to do 
housework. This is a good move and will help us 
much. We of the land of the free love to imitate 
aristocrats of wealth. 

If the schools and the school teachers will only 
take it up it may be that none of th idren of the 
future will consider it as unworthy ‘their ambition 
to be capable of working in somebody's kitchen. 

These children of whom you have heard would 
not be characteristic American boys and girls if 
one of them did not want to be president of these 
United States. Knowing that you would like to 
know something of your would-be ruler, his hopes 
are given verbatim: 

“TI want to go to school a while and learn my les- 
sons first. Then I will work in a grocery store and 
make my father’s and mother’s living. When I am 
out of work again I will be an artist and draw and 
paint pictures like Audubon. Then I will paint 
pretty bird pictures and go from place to place and 





earn enough money to share with my father, moth- 
er, brothers and sisters. When I get big I will not 
be selfish like everyone else. Mamma says. she 
would like to live to see what kind of a man I will 
be when I get big. I told her that I was going to 
try to be president of the United States; probably 
I may be president some day of my life. I would 
like to sail on the great wide ocean and see the 
fishes of all kinds, the beautiful water birds and 
animals that are interesting to everybody. That 
would be fine, would it not?” 

God bless that mother’s boy and may her desires 
be granted. 

These are the ambitions of a class of average 
children as expressed by ‘themselves when under no 
stress whatever. Some of them have been excited 
by reading books, others by personal example; still 
others by advice. 

In each of your school rooms, you intermediate 
people, are boys and girls with thoughts not greatly 
unlike those that have been quoted. Investigation 
will prove the ‘truth of my statement. Of what 
value are these things? you ask. They are invalua- 
ble. Think of the assistance you can be to the 
child whose soul is already clamoring for greater 
things. Think of the selected reading matter you 
can give the boy who wants to fight, so that he may 
understand the real conditions of war. Think of the 
works of art you can show her little would-be fol- 
lowers. Think of the fine music you could take 
some of her tiny devotees to hear. Think of the 
immeasurable good you can do ‘the somebody’s 
kitchen despiser by converting her to the right way 
of looking at things. 

Fellow teachers, think of your own early youth 
and the desires of your younger days. Remember 
the things that spurred you on and it will be easier 
to understand the hopes and fears of the little men 
and women who come to you for advice and encour- 
agement. 

(Read before the S. I. T. A. July 29, 1898.) 





SHOULD EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS EXPRESS 
OPINIONS ON POLITICAL QUESTIONS?* 





BY C. W. BARDEEN, EDITOR SCHOOL BULLETIN. 





I am decidedly of the opinion that educational 
journals should not as a rule express opinions on 
political questions. 

In the first place, they have quite enough else to 
do. Educational interests are constantly becoming 
more complicated. New legislation, new fads, con- 





*A paper read before the Educational Press As- 
sociation at Washington, July 11, 1898. 


























stantly shifting views upon questions of adminis- 
tration and methods, make up a pretty full pro- 
gram for a man to keep himself informed upon. 
If you can tell me to-day what is the preponderat- 
ing trend of sentiment in your State upon child 
study, correlation, vertical penmanship, abolish- 
ment of recess, use of the spelling book and a men- 
tal arithmetic, corporal punishment, the township 
system, promotions by examination, pensions, 
Latin below the high school, when technical gram- 
mer should begin, whether there should be a na- 
tional university, vivisection, whether the salaries 
of women should be the same as those of men, 
manual training, education for citizenship, heating 
and ventilation, school authropometry, experimental 
psychology, transportation of children, the moni- 
torial system, university extension, the practicabil- 
ity of kindergartens, electives in high schools, 
whether preference should be given to normal or 
to college graduates, drawing and music in country 
schools, the use of school libraries, domestic sci- 
ence, commercial departments in high schools, the 
employment of married women teachers, the sen- 
tence method in reading, the effect of blackboards 
upon children’s eyesight, calisthenics, how to get 
the schools out of politics, enrichment of the gram- 
mar grades, the best literature for ‘the early adol- 
escent period, the pedagogical method of approach 
to United States history, and the mental disinte- 
gration in children—if, I say, you can tell me the 
preponderating trend of sentiment in your State 
upon these and a hundred allied questions of the 
day, I shall feel like excusing you for not being an 
oracle upon the annexation of Hawaii. 


In the second place, to express political opinions 
would be impertinent. The only ground upon 
which you can ask a teacher to subscribe to your 
educational journal is that you are an educational 
expert. Not that you assume to be _ inherently 
wiser than your subscriber, but that in the reading 
of other educational journals and of the new books 
that appear, in attending the principal educational 
associations, in a somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with the leading school men of the country, and in 
the time you have to make a special study of the 
subject, you have unusual opportunities to know 
what is going on in the educational field, and how 
those best qualified to judge look upon the new 
movements. It is because you give to your read- 
ers the benefit of these unusual opportunities that 
they subscribe to your journal, and if you fill it 
with other matter for knowledge of which your op- 
portunities are no better than theirs, you are de 
frauding them. If I tell my readers to-day that on 
Wednesday evening E. Benjamin Andrews will be 
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elected superintendent of the schools of Chicago, 
and that Mr. Lane will be made. first assistant at 
a salary of $6,000, they will put some confidence 
in the prediction, because they know my acquaint- 
ance with some of the men who control school 
matters in Chicago is close enough to give me in- 
side information; but if I assert that the vacancy 
in the New York Republican State Committee will 
be filled by Warner Miller, my readers will look 
upon it is a baseless guess, for I have no way to 
penetrate the inner circle of New York politicians. 
Suppose you had asked a man tthe way to this 
meeting and he had replied, “Go to the corner of 
K and Ninth streets and you will see the church; 
and I think the credit of the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet belongs to Schley and not to Samp- 
son.” You may be glad enough for the information 
to listen politely to the opinion, but it was not the 
opinion you asked for. It’s not your political views 
that your readers subscribe for. 


In the third place, by going outside your proper 
fleld you weaken your influence. The educational 
journal should be in its own province a leader. If 
new legislation is proposed, for instance, its read- 
ers have a right to expect it to print the proposed 
law, to point out the changes it makes and their 
scope, and to advise whether it is for the best in- 
terests of the schools. In other words, you are to 
some extent their educational adviser, as the attor- 
ney is in matters of law and the physician in mat- 
ters of health. Now suppose you go to your law- 
yer to consult him about collecting a claim, and 
when he has advised you he goes on to say: “By 
the way, I see you have Dr. Smith for a physician. 
You shouldn’t do that. He is an allopathist. Now 
the only scientific method of medicine is homeop- 
athy. Let me show you—” and so on. Or suppose 
you go to your physician, and when he has treated 
you ‘he goes on to say: “By the way, in that dam- 
age case where the boy was hurt in your elevator, 
I see your attorney’s answer makes general denial. 
Now you shouldn’ do that. The boy certainly 
was hurt, and it will prejudice the jury,’ and so 
on. You trust your lawyer as a lawyer and your 
physician as a physician, but you don’t care for 
your lawyer’s advice about medicine or your phy- 
sician’s advice about law, and you lose faith in 
both of them because they are disposed to meddle 
in matters where they are not experts. 


Suppose they elect a reform board of education 
in your town and the new president comes to you 
and says: “Now I am a plain business man. I 
haven’t had a chance to pay much attention to the 
schools and I know you are better informed than 
any other man here. I want you in a quiet way 
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to steer me. When questions of importance come 
up I will have a talk with you beforehand, and be- 
tween us we ought to make the schools here more 
efficient.” 

Suppose youreply: “All right, Mr. Smith, I shall 
be very glad to help you. And by the way, I want 
to warn you that the forwardness of your daugh- 
ter Imogene in setting ‘her cap for young Jim Law- 
rence is disgraceful. If I were you I would keep 
her locked up till she learns how to behave in com- 
pany.” How much influence do you suppose you 
would have left over that reform board of educa- 
tion? He came to consult you wpon how to run the 
schools of your town, not upon how to bring up his 
daughter; and by obtruding advice not asked for 
you have lost the chance to give advice that was 
wanted and needed. 

So in editing an educational journal, if there is a 
proposed law to teach temperance in the public 
schools that you believe harmful, you are right to 
oppose it in the columns of your journal; but 
though personally you may disapprove of temper- 
ance legislation, if you keep sneering at it when 
it is not a school issue, your opinion carries no 
weight and you simply lose whatever educational 
influence over temperance people you might othe-- 
wise have exerted. To take an extreme case, sup- 
pose you are a second adventist, how long will 
your subscription list last if you keep saying in 
your journal that it really makes little difference 
whether the schools use slant or vertical penman- 
ship because they have only four months more to 
run anyway; and that it is immaterial which can- 
didate is elected State superintendent because on 
December 13 they will both, if they read their Bi- 
bles understandingly, stay at home in their night 
shirts waiting for the second trump to sound to 
waft them up to glory—or elsewhere. 

Every time you obtrude in your educational 
Journal your views upon free silver, woman suff- 
rage and the conduct of the war, you wantonly 
weaken your influence as an educator upon those 
of opposing views on these questions. It is not that 
they object to your holding as a man whatever 
convictions approve themselves to you, but that in 
thrusting your views upon those who have not 
asked for them*and do not care for them, you show 
a general imbecility that probably honeycombs also 
your views upon education. Let the cobbler stick 
to his last; let educational journals deal with edu- 
cation. 





Adversity has been considered as the state in 


which a man most easily becomes acquainted with 
himself, particularly being free from flatterers.— 
Johnson. 





THE VALUE OF STORIES. 





BY RHODA LEE. 





We should not like to be without “story time” in 
the primary room. We urge the telling of stories 
not merely for the entertainment they afford, but 
for three very good reasons. First, an ethical truth 
is best impressed upon little children when in the 
guise of a story; second, stories are useful in fur- 
nishing training in reproduction of thought, a pow- 
er which is necessary in all advanced work; third, 
by means of the telling of stories children may be 
introduced to literature, their tastes being to a cer- 
tain extent cultivated in the right direction. 

School programs do not as a rule give us any spe- 
cified time for story telling or reading to the chil- 
dren. “Home,” says the practical person, “is the 
place for this.” We admit the truih of the state- 
ment, but is it not likewise true that in many busy 
homes there is neither time nor inclination for read- 
ing to the little folks? What delightful recollec- 
tions of childhood are those of fireside stories, fairy 
adventures, Christmas, Bible and others! Many 
people attribute an early taste for reading and an 
appreciation of the good and beautiful in literature 
to the fact of their hearing good reading in their 
youthful days. 

The ethical value of good stories is, of course, in- 
disputable. A moral truth appareled in a story 
will find its way to the heart of a child when for- 
mal precepts and preaching are unheeded. A mo- 
ment’s reflection brings up many instances in which 
a short story did better work than a half hour of 
moralizing. 

Reproduction of short stories is an exercise that 
may begin with the first days of school. Two or 
three days after the story has been read or told the 
teacher, by means of judicious questions, draws 
the whole narrative from the class. By and by 
writing takes the place of the oral, but, however it 
may be done, it is a valuable training for future 
work. 

In reading or telling stories it is a good practice 
to associate the name of the author with the story. 
Occasionally we may tell them something of their 
lives. 

Choose the best stories you can find. Charles 
Kingsley, Hans Andersen, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. 
Thaxter, Julia Dewey, Edward Everett Hale, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Aesop and Grimm are a few of 
the many good writers for children. 

With little children telling a story is very much 
better than reading. It is not necessary to have a 
great supply of stories, as those they have heard 
half a dozen times are generally asked for in pref- 
erence to new ones. Of course when we require a 
story teaching some particular truth we have to 
search for it. It is a good plan to keep a list of 
stories told and read during the term. These, if ar- 
ranged under different heads, are then ready for fu- 
ture use.—Canada Educational Journal. 






























THOUGHTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 





THE PROBLEM. 


Here is your problem: Given fifty children, more 
or less. and one teacher eager to apply the newest 
and best educational thought in teaching them the 
three R's; how shall it be done? 

One thing is certain; you must have the whole 
child with you if any kind of good work is to be 
accomplished. ‘This means that not only the child’s 
body must be present in the school room, that his 
mind must in some degree be responsive to yours, 
but that the soul of the child, the feeling, willing, 
motive-making part of him, must be with you also. 
For his own good you want ‘him to do certain 
things. You have the power to make him do them: 
that is. you can control his body and, in a degree, 
his mind, by virtue of the authority vested in you 
as a teacher; but the soul of the child, the part 
that makes him want to do the thing that should 
be done, must be won. It cannot be driven or 
coerced in anyway. Authority cannot reach it, but 
it comes forth gladly, more than half way, in re- 
sponse to the teacher who has the heaven-given 
power of drawing it to herself. 

It is so common a thing to see a child in school 
in the body only that we have ceased to notice It, 
the rest of him roaming far afield, God knows 
where, creating a world of his own more in accord 
With child-nature than the every-day school room. 
“Johnny is a good boy.” the teacher says, “but 
very dreamy. He does not learn very quickly. I 
think I will have to put him back with the C 
class.” 

When a teacher, by reason of inspiration or good 
training, brings to her children the right thing, they 
respond so freely and fully that half in ecstasy, 
half in despair, she exclaims: “Why cannot they 
always be like this?” If they could, the millennium 
would indeed be here, ushered in by an army of 
perfect teachers. Our present work is to find out 
what this “right thing” is in song, in story, in play, 
and in working methods, that we may give it to 
our children and keep them “with us” for periods 
of longer and longer duration. 

If you have ever taught little children you Know 
what I mean when 1 say that often we have only 
the body of the child with us; you know what I 
mean when I say we hold the child’s mind or at- 
tention as well; you know that even then, unless 
we have the soul, the will, the love of the child in 
addition, our work is but imperfectly done. 

What should you do first of all. to give yourself 
to the children, and to get them to give themselves 
freely into your hands? Play with them. I do 
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not mean that you are to learn some pretty little 
kindergarten games and teach them to the chil- 
dren; I do not mean that you are to play for them, 
play at them, or make them play. I mean you are 
to play with them. 

You have learned, perhaps, that “Play is the 
first creative utterance of man;” that “Play is the 
expression of self-activity.” You know that the 
child comes to you from a world of play in which 
he has lived for six years; that its atmosphere is 
his native air. Now the whole child plays. Body, 
mind and soul are all present when he is playing 
happily. Why can we not use this tremendous 
fact, and, instead of taking the child out of his 
play-world all at once and plunging him into a 
school-work atmosphere, go down into it ourselves 
to meet him on his own ground, live and play with 
him there, and, after nature’s own method, make 
him so at one with us that we can lead him where 
we will?—Katherine Beebe, in the First School 


Year. The Werner Company. 


SOMEWHAT HAZY. 


The Interior prints the following samples of an- 
swers given in written school examinations: 

Q. Describe Cromwell's continental policy. 

A. Cromwell was very well behaved and quiet. 
He had nine children. 

Q. When was Clive born? 

A. In 1757, at the age of 18. 

Q. What was the object of the censorship at 
Rome? 

A. It was established to put down celibacy, pro- 
fligacy and other vices. 

Q. Give the meaning and derivation of ‘“dis- 
crimen.”’ 

A. The crisis of a battle; from “dis,” in every di- 
rection, and “‘crimen,” a charge. 

Q. What was the sound of the Greek digamma? 

A. Like a big drum. 

Q. Translate euxamenos treis chimairas enthusen. 

A. Having sworn three dams, he sacrificed. 

Q. What was the purport of the Sermon on the 
Mount? 

A. Our Lord said: “If a man smite thee on the 
right cheek, smite him also on the other.” 

Q. Write a short biography of Joab. 

A. Joab is my washpot. 

Q. What is a parable? 

A. A heavenly story with no earthly meaning. 





Dr. C. M. Woodward of St. Louis has published 
in pamphlet form an essay on the “Meaning and 
Value of Manual Training.” It will prove of great 
assistance in any community where an effort is be- 
ing made to organize a manual training school if 
distributed among the influential citizens. Send to 
him for terms. 
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Editorial Notes and Current Events. 





BY D. M. HARRIS, Pu. D 





Health in the There are 16,000,000 children in the 

School Room. public schools of the United States 
and we spend nearly $200,000,000 a year trying to 
educate them. ‘These children, most of them at 
least, spend more than half the days of the year in 
the school rooms of the country What arrange- 
ments are made for the health and physical devel- 
opment of these millions of our population? The 
average school room is by no means an ideal place. 
It lacks, too often, in the most essential elements 
of comfort and cleanliness. The school house 
should ibe built with reference to the health of the 
children. It should be properly heated, lighted and 
ventilated. Recollections of winter days in the old 
log school house send shivers down the back even 
when those winter days are 50 years behind us. 
Thousands of the youth of the land suffer serious 
discoinfort by reason of neglect to provide the 
school house with plenty of fuel. Too often it hap- 
pens that no amount of fuel can warm the old 
house. As for light, it is let in either too freely or 
shut out almost entirely. When a child is using its 
eyes it should have light in proper degrees. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of our youth sustain serious in- 
juries to their eyesight because of the badly light- 
ed rooms where they must pass their school days. 
It is a sin against humanity to deny to little chil- 
dren God’s light while they are 
studies. 


pursuing their 


But the worst enemy of the school children is bad 
air. The school room is always a crowded place 
and the tendency to shut out the pure air in cold 
weather is almost universal. Bad ventilation in 
school house, church house and court house is a 
national vice. Certainly vicious air in the school 
toom might be regarded as a vice. The blood is 
poisoned in crowded rooms and the brain is be- 
numbed for the lack of pure air in the lungs. Ev- 
ery school teacher ought to know enough to ventil+ 
ate the school room even if she does not know 
much about grammar or arithmetic. Some teach- 
ers learn just enough about hygiene to make them 
ventilation cranks. They insist on alternately 
freezing and roasting the children. Such ventila- 
tion is almost as bad as none at all. It is difficult 
to heat, light and ventilate a room that is not built 
with a view to sanitary laws. It is impossible to 
lay down any general rules for caring for a house 
constructed without an eye to hygienic principles. 
The drinking water for the school should always 
be pure. Nearlv all the fevers, especially the low 
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grade fevers, are due to bad water. The school 
house spring or well is apt to be bad. It is the duty 
of the directors and the teachers of the schools to 
see to it that the children do not drink their death 
from a poisoned spring or well. It is impossible to 
tell pure water by looking at it. Nothing but the 
application of science can determine when water 
is potable. The outhouses connected with the 
school house are another source of sickness and 
death. The ignorance on this subject is something 
appalling. Scholars who fail to inform themselves 
on the laws of sanitation are wholly unfit to teach 
school, it matters not how much they know of sci- 
ence, literature, history and the rest. There ought 
to be more chre bestowed on the publie school 
house than on any other house in the community. 


The Public Schoo) The curse of Cuba is ignorance. The 


in Cuba. vast majority of the native Cuban 
population is wholly illiterate. One of the first and 
most imperative duties of the United States is to 
establish the public school throughout the islands 
of Cuba and Porto Rico. Whether Cuba is annex- 
ed to the United States or not, its future welfare 
will depend on the intelligence of the masses of the 
people. We cannot rule over the people as mere 
subjects without doing ourselves and the Cubans a 
grave wrong. We have rescued them from Spanish 
tyranny and we must now rescue them from their 
own ignorance or else lose all the benefits of our 
splendid victories. There are many obstacles in the 
way. ‘The Cubans have never enjoyed the advan- 
tages of general education. None but the few have 
been educated in the true sense of the word. The 
union of church and state has naturally thrown the 
responsibility of the education of the people upon 
the church. One of the most serious problems in 
establishing a free school system in Cuba and Porto 
Rice will be the religious question. Under our 
American system sectarianism cannot enter. the 
schools; in Cuba it will be next to impossible to 
keep the schools from falling into the hands of the 
church that has always dominated the island. The 
problem of separating church and state where the 
people are all of one faith is no easy matter. 


It will take many years to plant free schools in 
the islands rescued from Spain. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if our American system can be established in 
Cuba or Porto Rico. But without universal educa- 
tion republicanism is impossible anywhere. If we 
intend to establish a republic in Cuba the first step 
to be taken is to organize a public school system 
which shall sweep away the dark clouds of ignor- 
ance that hang over the whole island. The Latin 
races have never taken kindly to democratic insti- 
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tutions. They establish republics, but rule them 
as monarchies. The school teacher and the school 
house must be the forerunners of the new civiliza- 
tion to be created in Cuba. Simon Bolivar, the 
great patriot of South America, established several 
republics in his day, but in the end he said in 
despair: “You can no more establish permanent 
republics in South America than you can draw per- 
menent furrows in the seas.” Without universal 
enlightenment democracies are a failure’ every- 
where. One of the greatest obstacles to the es- 
tablishment of schools in Cuba will be the lack of 
competent teachers. It will be necessary to create 
an army of school teachers who speak the Spanish 
language. Besides, there will be needed modern- 
ized school books of every description. What a 
task is before this nation. 


Art America is far behind Europe in art 

Education culture. We are too practical and too 
materialistic to appreciate true art. 

What strange notions we have of art. We think 
that a boy that never saw anything but a chromo 
or a lithograph can rise up out of a desert and paint 
a grand picture. If Shakespeare had been born in 
Egypt and surrounded by the ignorance of Egyp- 
tian civilization, we should never have had Macbeth 
or King Lear; or if Raphael had been born in 
America he never would have painted the Trans- 
figuration. In order to do anything worthy or great 
we must have the benefit of human experience. All 
great triumphs of science, literature, philosophy 
and mechanics are the results of the accumulated 
experiences of mankind. To this statement there is 
no known exception. A great literary product is 
the result of vast literary influences. No great in- 
vention has ever been perfected by any one inventor. 
All the complicated mechanism of a Corliss engine 
is the outgrowth of the simplest possible beginning 
in mechanics. The present marvelous perfection 
of astronomical science can be traced step by step 
back to the rudest and crudest fancies of Egyptian 
astrologers. 

Thus in every branch of learning every learner 
is debtor to every thinker who has gone before him. 
If we as a people would ever rival or surpass other 
people in works of art we must know what others 
have accomplished and what they have failed to 
accomplish. The most powerful and efficient means 
of instruction is by object lessons. Man evolves 
very little out of his inner consciousness. He must 
see in order to know—especially is this true in the 
art world. 

We spend millions of money every year for for- 
eign goods, which are prized chiefly for their artis- 
tic qualities. It has been fully established that the 
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secret of the foreigner’s superiority is found in his 
artistic environments. Take away European gal- 
leries and museums and their people are just like 
ours so far as art is concerned. Among their pic- 
tures, statuary and art treasures they breathe in the 
very genius of art. Such collections furnish aspir- 
ing artists with models, as well as with warnings 
against attempting the impossible. 

To-day our ambitious artists are compelled to 
cross the Atlantic if they desire to extend their 
studies, and many of our most gifted painters and 
sculptors never return to bless their own country. 
We have a long catalogue of distinguished Amer- 
ican artists who owe their fame not to the generos- 
ity of their own country, but to that of other na- 
ions. True, we can never have such treasures of 
ancient art as Italy and France, but we may easily 
go far beyond anything we have yet dreamed of 
having. There are vast treasures of antiquity 
within the reach of any nation that has the liber- 
ality to defray the cost of exploring and purchas- 
ing them. Every year some celebrated collection 
of pictures is sold in Europe, and it is not impossi- 
ble that in time we may have on this side the 
Atlantic such treasures as our wealth is amply 
able to supply. 

There are encouraging indications here and there. 
We are beginning to realize our poverty and this is 
encouraging. Several of the older states are teach- 
ing art in their public schools. In nearly all our 
cities and towns art societies are springing up. Art 
literature is meeting with ready sale. Schools of 
design are beginning to prove the worth of such 
institutions, men of wealth are buying good pic- 
tures, the poor people are becoming acquainted with 
art by means of illustrated books and magazines, 
and everywhere there is a desire to learn about art 
and artists. In a few years this random and un- 
directed interest will organize itself and cities and 
states will freely and liberally encourage the 
growth of American art. Then we shall see a new 
beauty in the varied landscapes of our great and 
wonderful country. We shall build more beautiful 
houses and beautify them with more artistic orna- 
ments. We shall enjoy a higher culture, read bet- 
ter books, speak truer words, think purer thoughts 
and live nobler lives. 


Pedscation ef Col- The National Educational Association 
leges and Univer at Washington took steps to federate 


colleges and universities of a certain grade so as to 
promote the interest of higher education. The plan 
contemplates the creation of a standard for admis- 
sion to college and for graduation which shall ex- 
clude those institutions that are either unwilling or 
unable to maintain a high grade of work. This 
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step was not taken a day too soon 
tion in the United States is inferior 


Iligher educa- 
to that of any 
other great nation in Christendom both In quality 
and in quantity. The colleges and universities of 
Kurope are far superior to those of America. We 
have too many weak, ambitiou nstitutions trying 
to do high grade work that are really nothing bet- 


ter or even so good as our high hools. ‘The ambi 
tlous college which has no facilities for doing first 
class college work does its pupils a positive injury 
by attempting what it is unabl do. It would 
be intinitely better for the cause of education — if 
fully two-thirds of the so-called colleges of the 
country were turned into preparatory schools. The 


National Mdueational Association seeing the wide 
spread evils of the multiplicity Nleges and uni 
versities has determined t 


» federate uch of these 
Institutions as are able to d rood work. ‘This 
scheme is intended to place the inferior institutions 
under a ban and hinder them f attempting to 
impose on the ignorant and une ened, 
Colleges and universities, so ca l, without en 
dowments and without adequate teaching foree, will 
be ruled out of the federation and made to take a 
proper place in the educational work of the country. 
No movement in this century pron s better things 
for education than this federation movement. In 
stitutions that desire to have the approval of the 
leading educators of America will have to measure 

out of line. A 
repare a plan of 
federation and in the course of two or three years 


to the required standard or els 


committee has been appointed 
at most the federation will be an  saeccomplished 
fact. The plan of federation is a ly in operation 
in the medical colleges of the country and is giv 


ing eminent satisfaction. The American people 
have suffered great wrongs a ie hands of fake 
medical colleges in the past, but the prospect seems 


to be good for the end of such troubles. The fed 
eration movement will render inestimable service 
to our common schools. It will stop the graduation 
of so many half educated people from the 8x10 col 
leges over the country. The really educated men 
and women will then stand a better chance to se 


cure positions in the public schools 


he country. 
The better we make our higher educational institu- 
tions the better it will be for the schools of lower 


grade. By weeding out the infer colleges the 
better class colleges will have better 


and do better work. 


patronage 


Poetry in Poetry is the language of childhood. 
the School. The child thinks in images and pic- 
explained appeal 
In this materialistic 
practical studies to 


tures and poetry when properly 
to childhood with great force. 
age we permit the so-called 


shove poetry and the polite studies to one side. If 
the boy learns arithmetic and the girl gets a little 
smattering of studies that enable her to outshine 
her neighbors, we seem to be satisfied. The utillj- 
taught first of all. The 
truth is that poetry is better calculated to awaken 


tarian studies must be 


the faculties of the soul and to arm the mind with 
The ideal- 
ist is the most practical man in the world. 


truth than the so-called useful studies. 


Ile en- 
ters life with aspirations that lift him above the 
dull, stupid routine of life. Te cannot eseape the 


stern realities of life even if he would. The bread 
and butter question is imperious It cannot be 
thrust aside if we would. But the ideal life must 
be cultivated. The reading of poetic literature, 
whether it be a grand epic or a great romance, is 


essential to the 


cultivation of the imagination, 


Poetic literature touches and arou children and 
youth as nothing else can. Children should not be 
given fragments of poems to read. Let them enjoy 
the luxury of reading the whole of a few master 
While the longest px 
school room purposes, children should always be 
r Walter 
Scott's stirring poetry is calculated to cultivate the 


poems. 


ms are not suited to 


encouraged to read entire poems. S 


, 


heroie spirit in young boys. Longfellow’s Hiawatha 


is well adapted to the minds of youth. Most of our 
modern poets have written poems that every child 
of 10 or 12 years can understand and enjoy. We 
too often belittle the minds of children by suppos 
ing them capable of nothing but Mother Goose's 
melodies. The school teacher should select for the 
pupils the best, never anything but the best poems, 
and insist on their reading them. ‘Teachers should 
not be too careful to over-explain what children 
read. The child mind lives in realms far removed 
from the adult mind and no teacher should insist 
on psychological impossibilities. Leave something 
for the fancy of the child. Give children sometimes 
poems to read and commit to memory that are even 
beyond them. Rest assured they will live up. to 


them sometime. Every grown person recalls” the 


splendid poems learned in childhood with more 
vividness and pleasure than things learned later in 
life. Teach them nothing but the best, not always 
the deepest things in literature. All over the land 
children are injured by learning worthless “pieces” 
for recitation. It is a positive detriment to the mind 
to learn trash and doggerel. It would be better for 
a child to commit the loftiest passages in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost than to cram its mind with the twad- 
dle that passes by the name of popular poetry. 
Passages from Burns, Scott, Moore, Keats, Shelley, 
Browning, Longfellow and Lowell once committed 


to memory become an everlasting possession. 
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Mustering Out Now that there is no fighting to do 

the Troops. most of the volunteers seem anxious 
to get out of the army. It is reported that about 
100,000 men will be released from duty in a short 
time. There is much sickness in camp and the 
men are restless and discontented. The charm of 
war jis over and homesickness is widespread. The 
boys do not even want to do garrison duty. The 
opportunity to go to Porto Rico or to the Philip- 
pines is a temptation, but the idea of staying in 
camp at Chickamauga or elsewhere in the United 
States has no fascination for the troops. The 
government will need a great many soldiers for 
Cuba in the near future, but the moment the treaty 
of peace is signed the troops can force the govern- 
meut to disband them. ‘The talk of raising the 
regular army to 100,000 men is general. It is a far 
greater army than we need, unless we annex 
everything we can get our hands on. In a short 
time the troops now in the service of the govern- 
When tne great army of soldiers gets back with 
ment will be sent back to their State camps and 
there mustered out. Not one in five of our volun- 
teers will see any service in the field. Their camp 
experience has byen enough for most of them. 
The number of jick now returning is far greater 
than it ought to de, but it is not remarkable. When 
we take into account the heat to which most of 
the men have been exposed we can easily under- 
stand the sick list. Too much army “canteen” has 


done its share in rolling up fatalities in camp. 
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Cuba and President McKinley has already ap- 

Porto Rico. pointed the military commissions to 
superintend the evacuation of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The following are the appointees: For Cuba—Maj. 
Gen. James IF’. Wade, Rear Admiral W. T. Samp- 
son, Maj. Gen. Matthew C. Butler. 

For Porto Rico—Maj. Gen. John R. Brooke, Rear 
Admiral Winfield S. Schley, Brig. Gen. William W. 
Gordon. 

Just when the work of evacuation will begin is 
not known. The protocol said immediately, but in 
military circles immediately means as soon as con- 
venient. Our troops are in no hurry to rush into 
fever and plague-stricken Cuba. The Spanish gar- 
risons are still occupied by Spanish soldiers, who 
are the only men in the island capable of preserv- 
ing peace. ‘The proiocol does not evex mention the 
Cuban insurgents. ‘They are wholly ignored. No- 
body contemplates placing a single Cuban insur- 
gent on duty either in civil office or on a military 
post. 3efore the war began it was repeatedly as- 
serted on the tloor of Congress that all we had ro 
do was to arm the Cubans and that they would 
drive the Spanish out of Cuba. Now that our 
army and navy have crushed Spain, we dare not 
even trust the Cubans, in whose interest we under- 
took the war, to do garrison duty. It will be 
necessary for us to send an army of occupation in- 
to the island, and keep it there until an orderly 
government is established. What we are going to 
do with the Cuban insurgents is one of the mys- 
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teries. ‘The Globe-Democrat says: ‘“The Cuban 
insurgents will be given a perfectly fair chance to 
vote on the future of Cuba. But i their purpose 
is to make the few rule the many they will not 
be supported in their plans by the United States.” 
Six months ago the Globe constantly asserted that 
the majority of the Cubans were insurgents. Now 
they seem to be in the minority. Great are the v1- 
cissitudes of war. The drift of events is strongly 
towards the annexation of Cuba. We are going to 
give every adult male in the island a chance to say 
what he wants. We are going to give them a 
chance when we get possession to vote, whether 
they want to try to govern themselves or be an- 
nexed to the United States. ‘The plan of the an- 
nexationists is to cultivate the idea among the Cu- 
bans. There can be no doubt but that the Span- 
ish in Cuba would infinitely prefer to return to 
Spain, but rather than be ruled by the insurgents 
they would gladly vote for annexation Now that 
Spain is out of the way, the jingo proposes next to 
get rid of the insurgents. Porto Rico is already 
Bands of 
brigands are creating a reign of terror in the island. 
They are burning and pillaging towns right and 


showing its unfitness to govern itself 


left. Even our army seems unable to put a stop 
to the depredations. The Porto Ricans are sald 
to spare no Spaniard’s house. The country dis- 
tricts where the army has no control «are falling 
into the hands of marauders. The Porto Ricans 
seem to imagine that the object of our invasion is 
to give them an opportunity to take revenge on 
“neir old enemies. It will take many months to 
install our troops in the two islands, and to put IJn- 
to operation an orderly system of government. By 
the time we are ready to leave Cuba the annexa- 
tion party will be prepared to turn it over to the 
United States. Events are ripening and moving 
rapidly. We will make many blunders, but we 
will finally scoop in the possessions of Spain in the 
West Indies. 


New On August 17, 1898. took place the 
Ocean Cable. official inauguration of a new trans- 
atlantic cable laid by a French company The 


cable runs from Cape Cod to Brest. France, and 
establishes for the first time direct communication 
by cable between this country and our sister re- 
public beyond the Atlantic. It is said to be the 
longest cable in existence. Built in France, it is a 
superb piece of electrical construction. The trials 
which followed its completion gave the most sat- 
isfactory results. It is regarded as one of the 
most complete and perfect cables in the world. 
The first cablegrams to pass over the new line 





were exchanged by President Mckinley and Pres- 
ident Faure. ‘The President of the United States, 
surrounded by high functionaries of the Depart- 
ment of State, and M. Jules Cambon, Ambassador 
of France, accompanied by M. Thiebaut, First 
Secretary of the French Legation, assembled in the 
telegraphic room of the White House and ex- 
changed with President Felix Faure congratula- 
tions and felicitations. Thus the White House at 
Washington and the Palace of the Champs Elysee 
in Paris are in direct communication. The Presi- 
dents of the two greatest republics on earth can 
exchange views without the intervention of any- 
body but telegraph operators and interpreters. The 
first message to pass over the new cable was from 
President laure to President McKinley. It was in 
French and had to be translated for the President. 
It expressed great satisfaction at the completion 
of the new line of communication between the two 
countries which have always been sincere friends. 
In just one minute from the time he received the 
message President McKinley returned an auswer 
in English. Of course, it did not have to be ia- 
terpreted to President Faure, who speaks excelleut 
IXnglish. The greetings between the two Presi- 
dents were very cordial and sincere. They could 
not be otherwise. The completion of the cable is 
an event of no small significance. It has both 
political and commercial advantages of large pro- 
portions. Hitherto all communications between 
the United States and France had to pass through 
england. The news agencies, as a matter of 
course, almost always color news to please their 
fancies. In case of conflict between England and 
the United States communication with France 
would be cut off entirely. Paris is a great news 
center and it will be a great advantage to the 
press of this country to receive direct communica- 
tion from that great capital. Paris is even superior 
to London as a center of continental news. Even 
the best American newspapers have given their 
readers but meager news from Paris, except in 
times of excitement. Hereafter important political 
news will come direct from original sources. Com- 
mercially the new cable will serve a great purpose. 
French and American merchants will be in hourly 
communication. No doubt the new bond will 
strengthen the friendship of the two nations. 


» 





And when the step you wait for comes, 
And all your world is full of light; 
O, women! safe in happy homes. 
Pray for all lonesome souls to-night. 


—Happy Women. 
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KENTUCKY STATE BOARD QUESTIONS. 
SPELLING. 

1. Spell: Sergeant, discern, gherkin, gauging, 
nuisance, gossamer, mucilage, chrysalis, restaurant, 
burlesque, iceberg, salt cellar, stampede, terrapin, 
psalmist, fatiguing, forceps, counterpane, Connecti- 
cut, trousseau. 

2. Mark diacritically: Subjugate, rebellion, com- 
pensate, incessant, alkali, deficit, emoluments, anno- 
tate, Satisfy, sanctification. 

3. Define or use in sentences: Fratricide, recom- 
pense, autobiography, confiscate, conjugal, emissary, 
heinous, amputate, incendiary, ambiguous. 

4. Give two general rules for spelling. 

ANSWERS. 

3. One who kills his brother. Reward. One’s 
own history. To seize as forfeited to the public 
treasury. Pentaining to married life. Special mes- 
senger. Hateful. To cut off. Guilty of arson. 
Susceptible of two or more meanings. 

4. Final ‘“‘e” is “omitted” in adding a suffix begin- 
ning with a “vowel” and is “retained” in adding a 
suffix beginning with a “consonant.” Of words 
ending in ‘“ceous” and cious,’ those which “relate 
to matter” take “ceous,” all others “cious.” (Other 
correct answers.) 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. In what time will $1,680 amount to $1,920.80 
at 6 per cent interest? 

2. What will be the cost in United States money 
of a cylinder of oil whose diameter is 3 feet and 
whose length is 4 feet, if oil is worth a france per 
gallon? 

3. Five men can do a piece of work in 9 days; how 
goon after beginning must they be joined by twe 
more men so as to complete the work in 8 days? 
Give careful analysis. 

4. A building is 30 feet high; how long must be a 
ladder to reach the top if it is 12 feet from the 
base? How far will the latter be from the base cf 
the building if it slip down 6 feet? 

5. New York is 3 degrees east from Washington 
and San Francisco is 45 degrees and 25 minutes 
west. When it is noon at San Francisco what is the 
time in New York? 

6. Find the diameter of a circular island containing 
five square miles. 

7. A commission merchant sold a ccnsignment of 
flour at 2 per cent commission and invested the net 
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proceeds in bacon at 5 per cent commission. What 
did he receive for the flour and pay for the bacon if 
his total commission amvunted to $150? 

8. What is the face of a 60 day draft at 14 per cent 
discount that can be bought of $750, money being 
worth 7 per cent? 

9. What are the solid contents of a round log 20 
feet long, 3 feet in diameter? 


ANSWERS. 
1, 2 years, 4 months, 20 days. 
2. $40.82. 
3. 5% days. 
4. (a) 32.32 feet, nearly. b) 21.63 feet. 
5. 138 minutes and 40 seconds past 3 p. m. 
6. 807.4 rods, ur 2.52 miles plus. 
7(a) $2,250. (b) $2,100. 
8. $763.16. 
9. 141.372 cubic feet. 


READING. 

1. What is expression? How would you lead your 
pupils to read with true expression? 

2. Of what use is proper supplementary reading 
matter? 

3. What determines the quality of voice used in 
reading? 

4. State the rate, pitch and inflections required in 
reading the following: 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


5. Why does a child make no mistakes in empha- 

sis or inflections while talking? 
ANSWERS. 

1. The particular manner or style of utterance ap- 
propriate to the subject and sentiment. Teach them 
the meaning and try to lead them to feel the senti- 
ment to be expressed. . 

2. It creates a lcve for reading of the right sort 
and gets the pupil into the habit of looking into oth- 
er books than text books; it is a stepping stone to 
literature. 

3. The nature of the piece to be read. 

*4. Rate, moderate; pitch, medium. 
5. Because he speaks at the prompting of nature. 
GRAMMAR. 

1. Define comparison, declension, conjunction and 
parsing. 

2. What parts of speech can be compared? Con- 
jugated? Give example of each. 

8. Give the synopsis of the verb “run” in the ac- 
tive voice and all moods. 

4. Write the plural of the following: Daughter- 
in-law, cupful, axis, memorandum, deer. 
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& Name the relative pronouns and decline each, 
6. Hlow many classes of sentences with respect to 


use? Give an example of each 


7. Give the models for parsing a noun, adjective, 
verb, 
8S. Correct the following if there be an_ error 


“That is between I and you;” “Who did he marry?” 
“Will [see you soon?” “All the men and guns which 
Were on the ship were lost;” “We arrived safely.” 


Give reasons 


% Analyze or dingram the following and parse 
quoted words: He “possessed” that rare “union” of 
reason, simplicity and vehemence “which” formed 


the prince of “orators.” 


Can “storied” urn or animated “bu 
“Back” to “its” mansion call this “fleeting breath?” 
ANSWER 
{. Variations of adjectives or ad ! lo express 
a greater and greatest degree of qual Change of 


the form of a noun or pronoun depending on differ 
ences of person, number, tense and nul, Classify 
ing the words of a sentence as pat of speech and 
naming their relations to other word 

2. Adjectives and adverbs Ve High, higher, 
highest; fast, faster, fastest I go iu goest, he 
goes, ete. 

3. “Indicative mood;” I run, I ran, I shall run, I 
have run, I had run, I shall have r “Subjune 
tive mood:” If I run, if Iran, if | had run. “Im 


perative:” Run, “Infinitive:” To run (Potential 
js sometimes given.) 
4. Danghters-in-law, cupfuls, axes 


deer. 


memoranda, 


5 Who, which, what and that ar 


simple rel 
ned by add 


‘soever” to the simple relatives. The 


atives; the compound relatives are f 


ing “so” or 


possessive case of each is “whose;” the objectives 
are respectively “whom,” “which,” “what"’ and 
“that.” 

6. Four. (a) The wind blows. (b) Does the wind 
blow? (¢) Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks. How 
the wind blew! 

7. Noun and why; common or proper way; to what 
sub-class does it ‘belong; simple, derivative or com- 
pound; derivation if not simple; gender, number, 
person and case and why. Adjective and why; de- 
scriptive or definitive and why; simple, derivative 
or compound; to What sub-class does it belong; what 
does it modify: comparison. Verb and why; transi- 
tive or intransitive and why; voic mood, tense, 
number and person, and why; principal parts. 

8. “That is between you and me;” the second per- 
son should precede the first, the objective form for 
the first person singular of the personal pronoun is 


“me Whom did he marry?” ‘The pronoun being 
objectively used, should have the objective form. 
“Shall [see you soon?’ In asking questions, “shall” 
(never “will’) is used with the subject “L’ or “we,” 
“All the men and guns that were on the ships were 
lost;” “that” is used to represent both persons and 
things, “We arrived safe;” the word intended to 


qualify the subject rather than the action of the 


verb 

0% “He” is the subject, and “possessed” is the 
predicate, “Possessed” is moditied by the objective 
element “union.” “Union” is modified by “that” 
and “rar by the phrase “of reason,” ete, and by 
the ¢lau “which formed,” ete ill adjective ele 
ment “Urn or bust" form the compound 


subject, “can call” the predicate, and “breath” the 
object Phe subjects are moditied by “storied” and 
“animated,” respectively, and the predicate by 


“back” and “to mansion.” “Breath moditied by 


“this, a ting.” “Possessed ! a verb--trans) 
tive, active, indicative, past, singular number and 
third person, agreeing with “he “Union noun, 
common, neuter, singular, third objective after 


“possessed.” “Which” is a pronoun, relative, neu 


ter, third, singular, to agree with its antecedent 


‘union,’ and nominative—subject of “formed.” 
“Orators” is a noun, common, masculine, plural, 
third, and objective after preposition “of.” “Sto- 
ried” is a descriptive adjective belonging to “urn;”" 
“bust,” a noun, common, neuter, ingular, third, 
nominative, being one of the subjects of ‘“ceall;” 


“back,” an adverb modifying ‘call;” “its,” pronoun, 
personal, neuter, singular, third, possessive (or 
sometimes called a possessive adjective). “Fleet- 
ing,” a verbal adjective belonging to “breath;’ 
“breath,” noun, common, neuter, singular, third, ob- 
jective after “call.” 
COMPOSITION 

1. Write a loose sentence. Recast the same sen- 
tence, making it periodic. 

2. Draw the outline of an envelope and address it 
to a friend 

3. Paraphrase: 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 


4. Write a sentence containing an appositive 
clause or an adverbial clause and one containing a 
clause as object of a preposition. 

5. What is a parody? A pun? An epigram? 

6. Make a list of ten questions suggestive to a 
child for writing a composition about “The Dog 
and the Cat.” 





| 
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7. Write a composition on the subject: “My School 
Days.” 
jtalization, paragraphing and thoughts expressed. 


Examiner will consider punctuation, cap- 


ANSWERS. 

1. His hopes stil! pointed to Daylesford amidst all 
the cares of war, finance and legislation, when un- 
der a tropical sun he ruled fifty millions of Asiaties. 

When, under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions 
of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares of war, 
finance and legislation, still pointed to Daylesford. 

%. Neither enjoyment nor sorrow is the chief end 
of existence, neither are they the means for its at- 
tainment: but it is intended that we so live that 
each succeeding day shall mark some self-improve- 


ment. 


4, The news that our troops had won at Saratoga 
gave us fresh courage. 1 will reflect on what you 
have said. 

5 A burlesque imitation of a serious composition. 
A play on words, similar in sound but different in 
meaning, or an expression in which two different 
applications of a word present an odd or ludicrous 
idea. A short composition expressed neatly and 
happily, or antithetically. 

6. What are the names of your eat and dog? 
What color? What kind of dog? Do your cat and 
dog love each other? How does each act when an- 
gry? What do you know of th: ir claws? In what 
way is a dog useful? In what way is a eat useful? 
Do you like a small dog or a large one? Which do 
you love best, your dog or your cat? 

(Other answers.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Describe the action of a volcano, a geyser, an 
earthquake. 

2. Locate the rainless regions of the world. Why 
rainless? 

3. Compare the climate of Oregon with that of 
the Atlantic States in the same latitude. Account 
for the difference. : : 

4. Explain the origin of winds and of tides. 

5. What causes the dense fogs off the coast of 
Newfoundland? Account for the climate of Eng- 
land. 

6. Give the geographic limits of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

7. To what countries would you go for coffee? 
Opium? Pepper? Rice? Silk? Sugar? Turpen- 
tine? Corn? 

8. Through what countries and bodies of water 
does the tropic of capricorn pass? 

9 Describe Cuba; its size in square miles; physi- 
cal features; products; races and character of peo- 
ple; present government. 
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ANSWERS. 

1. An earthquake convulsion, it is presumed, pro- 
duces a deep fissure in the ground, communicating 
beneath with a lake of molten matter. From this 
aperture lava flows forth, showers of ashes, dust 
and sand are hurled into the air, boiling water 
spurts forth, steam and gases ascend. Ashes, sand, 
ete., falling round the aperture form an eminence. 
This process being repeated from time to time, a 
conical shaped hill rises and the aperture forms a 
round crater. An eruption is usually preceded by 
earthquake shocks, indicating that volcanoes are 
safety valves for earthquakes. ()) First subterra- 
nean noises are heard, like the distant firing of 
cannon, and the earth is slightly shaken; then a 
column of water is thrown up, in some cases from 
100 to 200 feet. Steam then makes its way out and 
the fountain ceases to play. (c) The ground at 
some spot is heaved up and becomes the center of 
vibration or undulations, as when a pebble cast 
into a pond produces continually enlarging circles. 
The earth swells and heaves; cracks and rents are 
produced; great funnel like holes yawn open. The 
houses and inhabitants of a whole city may be de- 
stroyed in a few minutes. Precipitous cliffs fall 
into adjacent seas or rivers. Landslips take place. 
The sea, after first recepding from the land, rolls 
in upon it with a wave of enormous heigut; espe- 
cially if the focus of agitation is beneath the sea. 

2. Principally in a belt including the Sahara, 
Arabia, Iran, the Middle Basin and Gobi regions— 
a wide branch extending northward around the 
Aral ind Caspian seas. The rainless portion les 
on the lee side of the mountain ¢hains or are so far 
inland that they can receive ro moisture from the 
sea. The winds that blow ever them are dry and 
hot. Other rainless regions are found west of the 
middle Andes, on the west coast of Mexico, and in 
the Cordilleras of North America. 

3. The fermer has a milder and more uniform eli- 
mate, as it lies in the path of the warm westerly 
bathed by a cold polar current. 

4. Cold air being heavier than hot air, flows to- 
wards and creeps.under it, pushing it upward. As 
all parts of the earth are not heated alike, the air 
is kept in motion. Some of these currents of alr 
are far above the earth’s surface and others are 
close to it. The surface currents are called winds. 
The attraction of the moon for the surface of the 
sea is greatest at the nearest point and least at the 
point farthest away from the moon. Hence _ the 
surface of the sea bulges out toward the moon in 
the first place and away from it at the opposite 
side. The attraction of the sun has a similar ef- 
fect to a smaller degree. (Lack of space prevents 
full answer.) 
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5, The warn vapors rising from the gulf stream 
are condensed by the cooler atmosphere  nbove 
Kogland’s extraordinarily mild and equable climate 
Is attributed to the gulf stream, whieh constautly 
bathes tia western shore 

6. Tt comprised the following Stat Virginia, 
Mlorida, Ala 
Dama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkunans and Texas 

7. (a) Brazil, (>) India, (2) the Bast Tndles 


Teonnesseo, the Carollnas, Georgina 


, (dd and 
®) Japan, (, go and oh) may be found in different 
parts of our own country, (Other correct answers.) 

8 Auastralin, Portugal Wast Afrien, South Af 
riean Republic, Zatmbesl, German, S. W. Africa, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine and Chill: Indian, At- 
Jantic and Pacifie oceans 

» About 48.000 square miles, ‘The ishand is long 
and narrow in the form of an irregular crescent 
With convex side northward, Tt has a great num 
ber of excellent harbors, Ut is matnly lewland, but 
a range of mountains extends from east to west 
throughout tis length, the hikhest part being In the 
southonst The rivers are short and flaw north 
ward and southward About two-thirds nare. of 
Spanish deseent, the rest negroes, The native pop 
ulation has of Inte years been turbulent and un 
ruly; they are ignorant, not specially industrious, 
but have as yet had no opportunity to show what 
they are capable of, Tt is governed by a governor 
general appointed by the Spanish erown: the eol 
onists have been, under the press of circumstances, 
recently allowed representation in the colonial leg- 
Islutive body 

HISTORY 

1, Name four nations that took part in the dis 
covery of American and two explorers of each 

2. Give an account of King Philip's war 

3. Give three remote and three |mmediate causes 
of the revolutionary war 
the first battle fought? 

4, What part did each of the following 


When and where was 


persons 
assums in bringing about the independence of the 
American colonies: Patrick  Tlenry 
Franklin, Robert Morris, Lafayette, 


nold, Thomas Jefferson? 


Benjamin 
Renedict Ar 


5. Give an account of the invention of the steam- 
boat. 

6. What gave rise to the following: “Don't give 
up the ship; “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours; “Millions for defense, but not a cent for 
tribute;”’ “Nothing but unconditional surrender;" 
“With malice toward none, but charity for all?" 

7. Write a short sketch of the Mexican war. 

S. Name four battles of the civil war, giving re- 
aults and generals on each side, For what is April 
19 noted? 

9. Which colonies early enjoyed = the 
political and religious liberty? 


greatest 
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ANSWERS 

1, Spain, Portugal, Hogland, France; Columbus, 
De Soto; Jaques, Corte Renal, Cabot, Drake; Cartier, 
Champlain. (There are other correct answers.) 

2. Maasagoit, chief of the Wampanoags and 
friend of the English, died and was sueceeded by 
his son Philip. The latter was brave and thought- 
ful and resolved to put a stop to the eneroachment 
of the whites upon Indian territory Ile roused 
nearly all the Indians east of the Tudson river, 
many towns were burned, crops destroyed, and in- 
habitants slain before the Indians were finally 
overcome, and Philip retreated to his old home, 
where he was shot by a faithless Indian 

3. The French ond Indian war, navigation and 
trade laws, independent spirit of the colonists, op- 
pressive taxation, Boston port Dill, Boston massa- 
ere April 19. 1776, at Lexington, Mass. (Other 
answers may be given.) 

4. We roused the people by his flery speeches, 
Franklin was our chief representative abroad and 
Robert 
Morris contributed his Immense fortune and, more- 


brought about the alliance with France. 


over, used his ercdit to ralse funds for the cnuse. 
Lafayette was Washington's ehief ald in a military 
way. it was he who planned the siege of Yorktown, 
Arnold fought gallantly at Quebec, Ticonderoga 
and other places, Dut later proved traitor to the 
American cause, Jefferson framed the Declaration 
of Independence, represented ‘this country abroad, 
ele 

fh. The attention of Inventors had been directed 
to the application of steam to modes of travel, and 
several steamboats had been attempted, but to Rob- 
ert Fulton was reserved the credit of first making 
fn assured success, Ile prepared the, boat Cler- 
mont and Inuneched it in 1807, The name Fulton's 
Molly had been given It while in preparation, and 
no one expected that the claim of Fulton would be 
realized, But the boat moved, and it kept moving 
until it renehed Albany. 

6. (vd) Words uttered by Capt. Lawrence while be- 
ing carried below after receiving a mortal wound 
in a battle between his own ship Chesapeake and 
the British ship Shannon; the battle was off Boston 
in the war of 1812. (b) Message sent by Commo- 
dore Perry to Gen. Harrison after the battle of 
Lake Erie. (ce) Indignant reply of United States 


Ambassador Pinckney to the demands of agents of 


the Freneh Directory for bribes; this occurred dur- 
ing John Adams’ administration, (d) Reply of Gen, 
Grant to Gen. Buckner at Fort Donelson, upon the 
latter’s asking for terms of capitulation, (e) Utter- 
ed by Lincoln in his second inaugural address. 

7. Space will not permit answer to this question. 

8. Bull Run—Federal General McDowell, Confed- 
erate Beauregard; victory with Confederates. Shi- 














loh Trederal Grant, Confederate A. SS. Johnston 
and Beauregard; victory with the Federals. Chick- 
amauga- Federal Ttosecrans, Confederate Lragg; 
victory with the Confederates. Gettysburg—eder- 
al Meade, Confederate Lee; victory with Federals. 
(Other answers may be given.) buttle of Lexing- 
ton, April 19, 1775. Collision of Federal troops at 
Baltimore with the populace at opening of elvil war 
April 19, 1861.) President McKinley’s ultimatum 
sent to Spain April 19, 1808 

% Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland and the Carolinas. 


PITYSIOLOGY., 


1. Name all the systems of the human body. 
2. Give the full process of ecireulation. 
%. Name the bones of the lower extremities. 

4. Of what two substances are bones composed? 
Give the proportional parts at different ages. 

» Name the parts of the nervous system. How 
ean it be compared to a telegraph system? 

6. In the absence of a physician what should be 
done in case of a severe cut? Sunstroke? Appar- 
ent death from drowning? 

7. Why are tobacco and alcohol injurious to the 
human system? 

8. or what purpose Is food cooked? 

9, Why are the veins and arteries so named? 
Capillaries? 

ANSWERS. 

1, Osseous, muscular, digestive, respiratory, elr- 
culatory, excretory and nervous. 

2. (Space will not permit answer to this ques- 
tion.) 

3. Femur, patella, tibia, fibula, 7 tarsals, 5 meta- 
tarsals and 14 phalanges. 

4. Lime and cartilage. In infants there js very 
little or no lime, but as they grow older lime js 
gradually deposited till, in the adult, about two- 
thirds is lime. 

5. Brain, spinal cord, nerves. The essential duty 
of nerves is the transmitting of impulses. The 
cells of the body can originate influences which 
travel up the nerves to the cells of the brain, and 
the brain cells originate influences which 
travel to the cells of the body and cause them to 
act. Like telegraph wires, they transmit influ- 
ences over their entire length without affecting any- 
thing in their course. 

6. (a) Sufficient pressure will stop any bleeding. 
If a hand is placed on each side of a cut, so as to 
hold its edges together, no bleeding can occur. 
Bandages may be used. (b) Lay in cool place with 
head lowest, dash cold water upon head and chest, 
tub limbs to keep up circulation. (c) Perform arti- 
ficial respiration. First remove water from lungs 
by suspending person head down, or turning him 
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upon his face, forcibly compress his back, or stand- 
ing astride him raise him up and down about 206 
times a minute. Rub limbs vigorously toward the 
heart, and keep warm by hot water bottles. : 

7. They weaken the heart, hinder digestion, over- 
tax the liver and kidneys, impair the nerves, ete. 

8. To make palatable and digestible and destroy 
disease germs. 

9. Vein, from Latin “vena,” a tube which car- 
ries blood to the heart. Artery, from Gr. “aer,” 
air, and “terin,” to hold. After death they are 
empty, and it was formerly supposed that in Jife 
they contained only air. Capillary, from Lat. “ca- 
pillus,” a hair. They are hairlike in size and 
structure. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. Where does the authority of the teacher over 
pupils begin and end? 

2. State the underlying principles that should 
govern the administration of punishment. 

3. Show how good scholarship of the teacher is 
an element of governing power. 

4. Give one advantage of having a uniformity of 
text books. Give one advantage of having a vari- 
ety of text books. 

5. Explain what is meant by the representative 
power of the mind. By the reflective power. 

6. Define imagination, idea, reason. 

7, low may the memory be cultivated? 

8. What are the proper incentives to study? 

9, Write a program for a country school. 
ANSWERS. 

1. Begins in the morning when they leave home 
and ends when they arrive at home after school 
has been dismissed. 

© Punishment at school should be, primarily, for 
the reformation of the offender. Its exemplary 
effect should be merely incidental. 

3. Good scholarship gives the teacher self-confi- 
dence. 

4. Uniformity of text books makes grading possi- 
ble, and a child moving from one school district to 
another does not necessarily suffer very great 
drawback. Variety of text books tends to create @ 
variety of knowledge and promote the individual- 
ity of the pupils—averts the danger of all being cut 
out according to the same educational pattern. 

5. (a) That power by which we have a knowledge 
of remote objects through a present medium which 
resembles or otherwise stands for them. It em- 
braces memory and imagination. (b) That power 
which compures, abstracts, judges, generalizes, 
reasons, ete. It is the same as the understanding 
or elaborative faculty. 

6. (a) That representative power which gives us 
concepts of absent objects, not as they are, or were, 
but as they might be. (b) A mental image. (c) 
The power which gives us ideas and thoughts not 
furnished by the senses or elaborated by the under- 
standing. 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 

Harriet Elizabeth (Beecher) Stowe was born in 
Litchfield, Conn., June J4, 1812. She was the third 
daughter and the sixth child of Rey Lyman 
Beecher, the foremost preacher of his time. 
intellectu- 
al atmosphere of her home, was pursued at Liteb- 
field Academy, and from her thirteenth year at 


Her early education, stimulated by 


Hartford, where she continued until 18 when her 


father removed to Cincinnati. As a ¢ i she be- 
came inierested in poetry, theology ar reform, 
anti-slavery especially, and showed mu bility in 
prose and poetic composition and the lisition of 
languages. 

At the age of 14 she was engage \ ier elder 
sister Catherine as teacher ina g school in 
Hartford, having a class in Butler’s analogy. After 
her marriage to Prof. Calvin E. S 1836 she 
was much affected by the anti-negr s in Cin- 
cinnati. She became a frequ.o nt con or to pe- 
riodicals, published some stories in a me enti- 
tled “The Mayflower” (1849) and o spirited 


juvenile stories for Sunday school libraries. The 
ability of Mrs. Stowe as a-delineator o 
especially New England character, was known to 
many; but her full power was not suspected until 
1851, at which time she began in the National Era, 
an anti-slave paper at Washington, a serial tale, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” When completed in 1852, it 
was published in Boston; its popularity as so im- 
mense that it soon sold in four stereotyped editions 
to the extent of 400,000 copies. The English re- 
prints are estimated to have circulated 500,000, and 
it was rapidly translated into all the European and 
some of the Asiatic languages, no less than 20 in 
all, and it was extensively dramatized and illus- 
trated. 

In 1853 she published a “Key to Un Tom's 
Cabin,” and visited Europe, where she was receiv- 
ed with distinguished consideration. The 


laracter, 


events 
and impressions of this triumphant tour are re- 
corded in her “Sunny Memoirs of Foreign Lands.” 
In 1856 she published “Dred: A Tale of the Dismal 
Swamp,” another anti-slavery story, which had a 
wide circulation. 


This was followed in 1859 by “The Minister's 
Wooing,” a story of New England life in the 
eighteenth century. In 1869 Mrs. Stowe contributed 
to Macmillan’s Magazine an article called “The 
True Story of Lady Byron’s Life’—some statements 
in which, impugning the character of Lord Byron, 
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called forth stormy criticism and occasioned her re- 
ply. “Lady Byron Vindicated.” 

Mrs. Stowe was (1868-70) joint editor of Hearth 
and Home. She contributed to the Independent 
and other journals. Mrs. Stowe spent the later 
years of her life at her home in lorest street, Hart- 
ford, Conn., with Charles Dudley Warner and Mark 
Twain as neighbors. Here on July 1, 1806, she died. 
Her body now lies beside her husband at Andover, 
Mass. 

Among her more recent works are “The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island” and “Agnes of Sorrento,” 1862; “The 
Ravages of a Carpet” and “House and Home Pa- 
pers,” 1864; “Riligious Poems,” “Stories About 
Dogs” and “Little Foxes,” 1865; “The Chimney Cor- 
ner” and “Men of Our Times,” 1868; “Old ‘Town 
Folks,” 1869; “Pink and White Tyranny” and “Sam 
Wife and TI,” 
1872; “Palmetto Leaves,” 1873; “We and Our 
Neighbors,” 1875; “Footsteps of the Master,” 1876; 
“Bible Heroines” and “Poganue People,” 1878; 
“Queer Little People,” 1881. 


Of the many editions of Mrs. Stowe’s works we 


Lawson's Fireside Stories,” 1871; “My 


would refer to the final, authoritative and complete 
“dition, 1896, issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. of Boston, in 16 volumes, with biographical 


Riverside « 





sketch, notes, portraits and views. 

The following selections will give some idea of 
Mrs. Stowe’s style of writing: 

A PICTURE OF BLACK SAM 

Black Sam, as he was commonly called, from his 
being about three shades blacker than any other 
son of ebony on the place, was revolving the matter 
profoundly in all its phases and bearings, with a 
comprehensiveness of vision and a strict lookout to 
his own personal well being that would have done 
credit to any white patriot in Washington. 

“It’s an ill wind dat blows nowhar—lat are a 
fact,” said Sam, sententiously, giving an additional 
hoist to his pantaloons and adroitly substituting a 
long nail in the place of a missing suspender but- 
ton, with which effort of mechanical genius he 
seemed highly delighted. “Yes, it’s an ill wind 
blows nowhar,” he repeated. “Now, dar, Tom’s 
down—wal, course dar’s room for some nigger ¢o 
be up—and why not dis nigger? Dat’s de _ idee. 
fom, a ridin’ reun de country, boots blacked, pass in 
his pocket, all grand as Cuffee—who but he? Now, 
why shouldn’t Sam? Dat’s what I want to know.” 

Black Sam, upon this, scratched his wooly pate, 
which if it did not contain very profound wisdom, 
still contained a great deal of a particular species 
much in demand among politicians of all com- 
plexions and countries, and vulgarly denominated 
“knowing which side the bread is buttered; so 
























stopping with grave consideration, he gave anoth- 
er hiteh to his pantaloons, which was his regularly 
organized method of assisting his mental perplexi 
ties.—L'rom Unele ‘Lom’s Cabin. 

What is meant by “son of ebony?” Explain ‘all 
its phases.” Why compared to “white patriots at 
Washington?” Meaning of sententionusly?  <Adroit 
lv? Why do politicians demand so much of Sam's 
species of wisdom? What is meant by “knowing 
which side of his bread is buttered?” 

TOPSY AS SHE WAS. 

She was one of the Dlackest of her race; and ver 
round, shining eves, glittering as glass beads, mo7ed 
with quick and restless glances over everything in 
the room. Her mouth, half open with astonishment 
at the wonders of the new mas’r’s parlor, discover- 
ed a white and brilliant set of teeth, Her wooly 
hair was braided in sundry little tails, which stuck 
out in every direction. The expression on her face 
was an odd mixture of shrewdness and cunning, 
over which was oddly drawn, like a kind of veil, 
an expression of the most doleful gravity and 
solemnity. She was dressed in a single filthy, rag- 
ged garment, made of bagging; and she stood with 
her hands demurely folded before her. Altogether 
there was something odd and goblinlike about her 
appearance—something, as Miss Ophelia afterward 
said. “so heathenish,” as to inspire the good lady 
with utter dismay.—From Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Notice how minutely the description is given and 
how much of the character of Topsy is shown us 
in this short sketch. 

“Unele Tom’s Cabin” is yet one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive books that can be placed in 
the hands of the children. It ought to be in every 
school library. 

We have a very good edition, cloth bound, which 
we send anywhere, postpaid, for 85¢e.—Kd. 

A SPIRITUAL LOVE 

What Mary loved so passionately, that which 
came between her and God in every prayer, was 
not the young, dashing soldier—sudden in anger, 
imprudent in speech and though generous in heart, 
yet worldly in plans and schemings—but her own 
ideal of a grand and noble man; such a man as she 
thought he might become. He stood glorified be- 
force her: an image of the strength that overcomes 
things physical; of the courage which disdains 
fear, of the honor that cannot lie, of constancy that 
knows no shadow of turning, of tenderness which 
protects the weak, of religious loyalty which should 
lay the golden crown of perfected manhood at the 
feet of a sovereign Lord and Redeemer. This was 
the man she loved, and with this regal mantle of 
glories she invested the person called James Mar- 
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vyn; and all that she saw or felt to be wanting, 
she prayed for with the faith of a believing woman. 
Nor was she wrong; for as to every leaf and ev- 
ery flower there is an ideal to which the growth 
of the plant is constantly urging, so is there an 
ideal to every human being—a perfect form in which 
it might appear, were every defect removed and 
every characteristic excellence stimulated to the 
highest point. Once in an age God sends to some 
of us who loves in us not a false imagining, an un- 
real character, but looking through all the rubbish 
of our imperfections, loves in us the divine ideal 
of our nature—loves, not the man we are, but the 
angel we may be. Such friends seem inspired by 
the divine gift of prophecy—like the mother of St. 
Augustine, who, in the midst of the wayward, 
reckless youth of her son, beheld him in a vision 
standing, clothed in white, a ministering priest at 
the right hand of God; as he has stood for long 
ages since. Could this mysterious foresight unveil 
to us this resurrection form of our friends with 
whom we daily walk, compassed about with mortal 
infirmity, we-should follow them with faith and 
reverence through all the disguises of human faults 
and weaknesses, ‘waiting for the manifestations of 
the sons of God.’—I*rom The Minister’s Wooing. 


Genius may be almost defined as the faculty of 

acquiring poverty.—Whipple. 
Example is a living law whose sway 
Men more than all the written laws obey. 
- -Sedley. 

Knowledge and timber should not be much used 
until they are seasoned.—Holmes. 
Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

—Dryden. - 

A docile disposition will, with application, sur- 
mount every difficulty.—Manlius. 

His face was of the doubtful kind that wins the 
eye and not the mind.—Scott. 

He grieves more than is necessary who grieves 
before it is necessary.—Seneca. 

Though plunged in ills and exercised in care, yet 
never let the noble mind despair.—Phillips. 

He that bears himself like a gentleman is worth 
to have been born a gentleman.—Chapman. 

Rashness is the faithful but unhappy parent of 
misfortune.—Fuller. 


Run if you like, but try to keep your breath; 


Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death. 
—O. W. Holmes. 
The geography of character is a branch sure to be 


taught some day in the public schools.—Frances 
Willard. 
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HISTORY FOR SEPTEMBER. 





In the beginning of the study of United States 
history it is well to get a clear understanding of the 
four leading periods into which our history is usu- 
ally divided and the dates bounding the same. Use 
this form for the board: 

PERIODS. 

1492-1607—Period of Discovery. 

1607-1775—Period of Settlement. 

1775-1789—Period of Revolution. 

1789—Period of Constitution. 

Let the children write these and rewrite them un- 
til they get it thoroughly learned. Then repeat and 
write sentences something like these; 

From the discovery of America in 1492 to the set- 
tlement of Jamestown in 1607 is called the period of 
discovery. 

From the settlement of Jamestown in 1607 to the 
beginning of the revolutionary war in 1775 is called 
the period of settlement, ete. 

Drill on these sentences, changing the form in 
many Ways, and make it at the same time a good 
language lesson. 

Then take up the special study of the period of 
discovery. grouping the principal events around 

THE THREE GREAT DISCOVERERS 
4492—Columbus-—far Salvador. 

1493—Isabella, Hayti. 

1468—-Columbus—Orinoco River, 8S. A. 

1502—Columbus—Central America. 

1497-8—Cabbots—Labrador to Cape Cod. 
1499—Vespucci—America. 

Make sentences of these, using the dates until 
they become familiar. 

Then begin each sentence with “In,” thus: 

In 1492 Columbus discovered San Salvador. 

In 1493 Columbus founded Isabella on Hayti. 

In 1498 Columbus discovered South America at 
the mouth of the Orinoco river, etc. 

Then have the sentences made beginning with the 
discoverer. Turn these again. beginning with the 
discovery, using the prepositions in, at, and by, 
thus: 

South America was discovered by Columbus at 
the mouth of the Orinoco river in 1498. 

Columbus’ first voyage is the most important. Let 
the children trace it on the map, noting carefully 


what was done or why he went to each place. Put 
these names upon the board: Palos, Gomera, San 
Salvador, Cuba, Hayti, St. Mary’s, Palos, then drill; 
Columbus sailed from Palos co Gomera, from Gom- 
era to San Salvador, San Salvador to Cuba, Cuba 
to Hayti, and from Hayti back to St. Mary’s and 
then to Palos. 

If possible read to the class sketches from Irving's 
Life of Columbus. The bare facts of history are dry 
to any class, but with the incidents of life thrown 
in it becomes one of the most absorbing interest. 

The following outline will be helpful to use in 
writing a composition on the life of Columbus: 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


KARLY LIFE 

Birthtime and place. 

Early education. 

Place in which his youth was spent. 

Inclination for a sailor’s life—causes of this. 

MANHOOD 

The then commonly received ideas of the earth’s 
shape. 

Views of Columbus—opposition to his views. 

Plans for a voyage to test the truth of his theo- 
ries. 

Applications for aid. 

His patrons—Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Fitting out of vessels. 

Firs voyage—when made and results. 

Second voyage—when made and results. 

Third voyage—when made and results. 

Fourth voyage—when made and results. 

Naming of the West Indies and America. 

Influences of his enemies with the king and what 
they accomplished toward his injury. 

Death and circumstances of his burial and the 
removal of his body. 

Character of Columbus. 

Effects of his discovery on Spanish claims to 
American territory. 

QUEER QUERIES. 

Make queer queries out of these statements and 
let the children search for them: 

1. Queen Isabella gave Columbus $70, with which 
he purchased a mule and a suit of clothes. The 
mule was needed to ride to court and the clothes 
to be able to appear in court. 

2. In order to secure aid in fitting out his ships 
Columbus visited Portugal, Italy and Spain. 

3. King John of Portugal pronounced Columbus’ 
plans visionary, yet he was mean enough to learn 
all he could and then send out his ships to investi- 
gate. 

4. Columbus thought that the Orinoco river had 


its source in the Garden of Eden. 
5. Columbus has been buried four times. His re- 




















mains now lie in Havana (if they have not been car- 
ried back to Spain by the Spaniards since the pro- 
tocol was signed). 

6. When the Santa Maria was wrecked Columbus 
used the timbers to build Fort Isabella on the island 
of Hayti. 

7. Americus Vespucci was a good friend of Colum- 
bus and did not desire to take the honor of nam- 
ing the country, as so many think. The name 
America was given it by the German geographer, 
Waldsee Muller, who published the account writ- 
ten by Vespucci. 

8. On the return to Europe of the Cabbots they 
brought two wild turkeys, the first ever seen in 
Europe. 

9. In his tour of exploration De Soto drove a 
great many hogs before him. He also had many 
horses and cattle, probably the first brought to this 
country. 

10. Columbus believed Hayti to be the famous 
land of Ophir. 

11. Magellan was killed on the Philippine islands, 
Drake died off the coast of Columbia and was bur- 
ied at sea, Gosnold died and was buried at James- 
town, Va., in 1607, De Soto was buried in the Mis- 
sissippi river, Champlain’s remains lie under a stair- 
way in a street of Quebec, and Henry Hudson was 
left with his son and four companions to perish, 
from hunger and cold, on the shores of Hudson bay. 

12. The Indians carried to Europe were sold as 
slaves. Was this right? 

13. The flag carried by Columbus was a white 
one with a green cross. 





GENERAL OUTLINE FOR TREE STUDY. 





AN EXOGENOUS TREE. 

A.—Whole Tree. Outdoor work. General notion. 
Compare and contrast with other trees. Oral de 
scription. Collection of parts for future use. Ob- 
servation of habitat, environments, ete. 

B.—Buds. Scales (protection). Young leaves. 
Flower buds. 

C.—Twigs. Bud scale scars (age). Leaf scars. 
Fruit stem scars. 

D.—Branches. Pith (starch). Heart wood. Sap 
wood. Bark (resin). 

B.—Leaves. Relation to the sun. Arrangement. 
Size. Shape. 

F.—Flowers. Pistillate. Staminate. (On the same 
tree or on different.) 

G.—Fruits. Seeds (distribution, protection). Ger- 
mination. Collect fruit. 

Written descriptions and related reading through- 
out the work. 

1.—Take the tree as it is now (in season). Aim to 
select a tree which all can see every day. 
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2.—Size, height, diameter and circumference. 

3.—Collect twigs, notice buds, arrangement on 
stem, opposite or alternate. 

How many turns round the stem are made in pass- 
ing from a bud to one directly above it? 

From the shape of a tree and the relative thick- 
ness of the branches and twigs, which buds, ter- 
minal or lateral, seem to take the lead in develop- 
ment? 


AW 
/ | Y) 








The parts of the stem from which the leaves grow 
are called what? (nodes.) 

How many leaves grow from one node? 

What do you find growing at the node between 
the stem and the leaf? 

Find how many leaf scars on your twig. 

Find how many bud scale sears. 

When were they formed? 

Beginning at the top, do you find any other marks 
on the stem? (rings.) 

Do the parts on each side of these rings look alike? 

Beginning at the top, how many rings can you 
count on your stem? 

Find the ring on your twig which was formed 
last spring by the falling off of the scales. 

How much did your twig grow this summer? 

How much did it grow last summer? 

How many years old is your twig? 

Make longitudinal and cross sections of twigs. 

Which part is dead? 

Discover the rings of wood in each which corre 
spond to the record on the bark. 

Is there any difference in color between the heart 
wood and the sap wood of an older twig? 

Does it show pith and rays? 

How do lumbermen cut boards from a log? 

How can you account for difference in grain in 
lumber? 

How many layers in the bark? 

How does the bark grow? 
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Why can the cork be taken of without injuring 
the tree? 

4. Wood of tree (have specimens) 

a--Its nature. 

b.- Color. 

¢.-— Uses. 

» Fruit (specimen present) 

a.— Size, 


b. Shape. 


ce Mother nature’s: arrangemen proteeting 
the seed. 
d Uses 


6 Where found in abundan 
Age 

S.. General characters, 

0 Uses of tree studied. 
Shelter for birds. 

Hiome for squirrels, 

Shade. 

In architecture, ete. 

10.-- Lessons learned from tr 
a. Self-presorvation. 

b.- Its adaptability. 


¢.—Perfects itself, 


d.—Able to render service by lucing fruit, 
giving shade and furnishing lm od) 

Compare (if possible) two very d rent trees, 
that is, one growing in an expos alone, an- 
other growing with other trees, as a grove or 
forest. Or contrast tree studicd some very 


different tree. 
Sketch from memory the tree stud 
arrangement of the 


leaves by viewing the branch f ove. (Read 


When possible. notice th 


“Flower, Leaves and Fruit,” Lubbocl 

Supply each child with a larg wig, bearing 
leaves (and fruit if possible). 

References: 

Newhall's—Trees of N. E. America 

Mrs. Dysen's—Story of the Trees 

Newell’s—Botany Reader, P: 

Flage’s—A Year with Trees. 

“Timber’—Filibert Roth, Forestry Division, Agri 
cultural Department, Washington.-Report of New- 
ark, N. J., Board of Education. 
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ADDITION ANSWERS WITHOUT ADDING. 





For the benefit of the younger gen n of teach 
ers who may not be up to all the “tricks of the 
we offer the following method of preparing 
the teacher 


” 


trade, 
drill work in addition. By means of 
may prepare examples and have the 
hand without the labor of adding up the numbers. 
Begin by writing any three numbers of, say, four 
figures each, as follows: 
2703 


9621 


answers at 


7436 

Now for the fourth write a number that added to 
the first will make 9999, 

This number for the present example will be 7296, 
In the same way, the fifth number will be 4878 and 
the sixth 25638. For the seventh write the “key 
number,” which may be any number, as for in 
stance GoOoS. The completed example will then be 
as follows 

2703 
D621 
TASG6 
TLZ06 
37S 


mye 
eer ee 


Gos 
Since there are three pairs of the matehed num 
bers, and since the sum of each pair is one less 


than 10,000, it follows that the sum of all the num 


bers is 30,000, plus the key number, loss 3, or 36, 


HOD 
lo find the answer for any similar combination 
pretix to the key number the number of pairs of 


numbers used, and subtract the number of pairs 
from the number thus formed. ‘Thus, if six pairs 
of numbers were used and the key number were 
20.079, the answer would be 629,678. 

Of course the key number may be written any- 
Where in the example, and numbers may be select- 
ed) having ony desired number of digits 

This is an old chimney corner puzzle from the 
days of our grandfathers, but it may be made quite 
practically serviceable, where it is desired to give 
additional drill in problems, of which the teacher 
alone is to know the answer. The pupils may dis 
cover that the teacher knows the answers, but they 
never find out how she knows unless they are told. 

Learning by Doing. 

The above if faithfully studied will save the 
teacher much time and labor and is certainly wor 
thy of a trial. 

Itcre is another plan for giving much practice in 
multiplication and division, in which the teacher 
can also ‘tell at a glance the correct result of the 
operation: 

Suppose we wwrite a lot of numbers upon the 
board—say 

2584 

26386 

1842 

9328 
and tell the class to multiply each number by 12 
and divide the product by 6. All the teacher will 
have to do is to double each number to get the cor- 
rect quotient. 

If the most practice is desired upon the division 


then reverse the order; say multiply by 9 and di 























vide the product by 18. In this case the teacher di- 
vides the original number by 2 to get the correct 
answer. The proportion may be changed to 3 if de- 
sired. In either case take care in writing the 
numbers that ihey are divisible by 2 or 3 as the case 
may be. Of course it is best not to explain your 
plan to the pupils, but some bright boy or girl will 
after a while find the short cut and then he may be 
rewarded by allowing him to explain the method 
to the whole class. After this it may still be used, 
allowing all to prove their work by the short meth- 
od.—Ed. 





WRITING. 





BY Kk. H, ROUDEBUSH, AUTHOR OF THE ROUDEBUSH 
WRITING SYSTEM. 





Writing should be taught more intelligently 
than it is. It is the one great bugbear to the teach- 
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er generally. In looking about for help many tried 
to adopt the prevailing methods used by penmen in 
their special schools, only to become disgusted. Oth- 
ers experimented, but these were often baffled. 

When vertical writing knocked for admittance, 
many welcomed the new visitor, in the hope, no 
doubt, that by its adoption the problem would be 
solved. The new style has done much to better the 
writing in some particulars, but ‘there still remains 
difficulties. Many pronounce writing good when it 
is not good, and the continued practice of it leads 
to very unsatisfactory work ultimately. 

“What is good writing by beginners?” will serve 
as a subject for another article. Suffice it to say 
now. that the only true method of practice is the 
individual method, in which each pupil is required 
to practice the course, mastering it letter by letter, 
both singly and combined in words. 

The shortest explanation is that the copy should 
be a correct copy, accurately and carefully formed, 
both as to form and movement; then each pupil 
should be required ‘to master it, piece by piece, just 
the same as any other manual work or play must 
be learned. Of course, correct methods of holding 
pen, and movement, together with correct position, 
must be taken into account just the same as in any 
other work, and then there must be determination 
on the part of the teacher to see that everything is 
properly carried out by every pupil. 

Largely from the fact that so many fail in carry- 
ing out what they know to be the correct thing or 
things to do, they are ready to compromise in al- 
most any way. They say they don’t believe it 
makes much difference how the pupil sits at the 
desk, how he places the paper or how he holds his 
pen. This is enly a kind of excuse for the teacher’s 
lack of knowledge concerning the art of writing or 
a lack of firmness to see that each pupil does every- 
thing properly, and in many cases lack of ability 
to assist the pupil in ithese several particulars. 

Below is given a charted outline of lessons for in- 
dividual advancement. Master each letter in its 
order in the lesson and the lessons in the order In- 
dicated. With each lesson a word may be learned 
and a page made of words composed of letters not 
in advance of the lesson. 

The position of body should be squarely in front 
of the desk. The paper should be directly and 
straight in front of the writer, or nearly so. The 
arm should rest on the desk about midway between 
the wrist and elbow, nearer the wrist rather than 
nearer the elbow. The pen should be held between 


the thumb and the first and second fingers, with the 
thumb farther up than the finger on the holder. 

Vertical writing is largely of a whole arm and a 
finger action combined. It can be well written if 
the rest is very light and near the wrist. 
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ST, LOUIS EXPOSITION. 





The St. Louis Exposition will open 
September 14 and close October 29. It 
will be the fifteenth annual exposition 
and probably be as great a success as 
band 


any held. Sousa’s magnificent 


will be there, giving four concerts 


daily in the great coliseum, which has 
a seating capacity of 7,000 persons. 
The arena will be arranged as a palm 
garden, with walks and rustic chairs. 
In the music hall a series of scenic 
effects of naval battles of the war 
with Spain will be shown. The Ex- 
position proper will be filled with the 
usual exhibits, with a valuable collec- 
tion of works of art. 


Stands 


_ MEMORIAL DAYS o* 


THE MAN WHO COOKS THE GRUB. 


We have read in song and story 
Of “the man behind the gun;” 
Iie is given all the glory 
Of the battles that are won; 
They are filling up the papers 
With his apotheosis, 
And they tell about his capers 
While 
But behind the grimy gunner, 
Steadfast through the wild hubbub, 
a greater god of battles 
*Tis the man who cooks the 


the shells above him hiss, 


grub. 
When the sky is rent with thunder, 
And the shell screams through the 
air, 
When some fort is rent 
And Destruc 
When the men in line 


asunder, 
tion revels there, 
go rushing 
On to glory or to woe 
With their maddened charges 
ing 


crush- 
Heroes who are lying low, 


There is one but for whose labors 
ere could be 


And the 


no wild hubbub, 
greatest god of battles 
man who cooks the grub. 


Is the 


What of ships with armor plating? 
What of enstles on the heights? 
What of anxious captains waiting 
While the 
What of all the long-range rifles? 
What of men with valiant hearts? 
Ty 


eareful gunner sights? 


were but 


1esé impotent trifles, 
But inconsequential parts 
Of the without the fellow 
Who must scour, scrape and scrub— 
For the greatest god of battles 
Is the 


whole, 


man who cooks the grub. 
—Cleveland Leader. 





MARCHING SONG. 





BY JENNIE D. MOORE. 





(Air: “Marching thru Georgia.’’) 


See the children marching, marching 
nicely to and fro; 
Keeping time like soldiers, marching 


back and forth we go; 
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Delicious 
Drink | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
healthful 
and invigorating drink. 


makes a delicious, 


Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.”’ 


of the greatest value to me. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and imitations. 





Up and down around the room 
in a pretty 
Nicely we march on together. 


, all in 
row, 


Chorus. 


Away! Away! around the room we go; 

Away! Away! all in a pretty row, 

Up and down and out and in, passing 
to and fro, 

Nicely we march on together. 
All with face and hands so clean, 
dressed so trim and neat; 
Hear the tramp, tramp, tramp, 
of little marching feet, 
While we sing our little song, 
voices clear and sweet, 
Nicely we march on together. 


all 
steady 
with 


Chorus. 


around the room we go, 
—Moderator. 


Away! away! 
ete. 
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DON’T CROSS THE BRIDGE TILL 
YOU COME TO IT. 





BY BLANCHE C, KING. 





” 


“Come wife,” said the good old farmer, 
“And put on your Sunday gown; 
‘Tis a pleasant ride to town. 

The day is fine, the dust is laid, 

And you can go to the store, and 

trade.” 


“O husband,” replied the worthy wife, 
“You surely must forget 
We will have to cross’ that rotten 
bridge; 
And snow that the ground is set, 
And the creek so high, I almost know 
Something will happen if we go. 


“Indeed, I would not be surprised 
If the bridge were already gone; 
It hasn’t been safe for several years 
For a heavy team to go on; 
And if it’s gone, what could we do? 
The water’s so high you can’t drive 
through.” 


” 


“You’re a good woman, wife, the 
farmer said. 
“But faults the best of us have; 
You’ve always heen too ready to cry, 
And I, perhaps. to laugh; 
But go, put on your Sunday gown; 
We can turn back if the 
down 


bridge is 


And so, with many a sigh and groan, 
And wise shake of the head, 
The good wife put on her 
gown, 
And then to her husband said: 
“If the bridge breaks, and we fall be- 
low, 
You'll remember that I told you so.” 


Sunday 


They jogged along with their load of 
wheat, 
And the farmer was 
blithe; 
And tried in his jovial way to make 
A pleasant ride for his wife. 
“Don’t cross the bridge till you come 
to it,” 
Quoth he, laughing heartily at his own 


merry and 


Take a Step Forward To-day. 


J. H. FILLMORE. 


JESSIE BROWN POUNDS. 
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3. Look up to the summit 











h My brother, look upward and onward, The hosts of our God in - ar- 
2. In spite of life’s worries and stresses, 
| a-bove you, Look on 
| oe eS Se Se Se RP 


In spite of the thorns of the 
to the end of the 





=a es i ne ae : Ls 
ray With shout and with song are advanc-ing; Then take a step 





way, Lift bravely the burden that press -es, And take a step 

way, Look up to the an-gels who love you, And take a step 
ee 
"oT Sees 
_= ae 


for-ward to-day. Oh, take 
for-ward to-day. 
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day, 


brother, look upward and onward, 














astep for - ward, for- 
Forward, oh, take a step forward, oh, 
ere e+ + + + 











ward, Take a step for-ward to - day, . . . Oh, 
take a step for - ward, 


Take a step for-ward to- 





And take a step forward to-day. 











Copyright, 1898, by Fillmore Bros 


The above song is taken from * 





‘Fillmores’ Gospel Songs,’’ just nutiiomad. for 


Young People’s Meetings, Revivals, and Sunday-schools. Specimen pages sent free. 
Address Fillmore Bros., 119 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 0., or 40 Bible House, N.S. 








But just as the creek was nearly 
reached, 

They met their old neighbor Brown; 

Asked the good dame, 


“What of the bridge?’ 


trembling: 





Why, didn’t you know? It’s down.” 
Said he, with a roguish smile on his 
face: 
“But—they’ve built a new one in its 
place.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS FOR 
THE YBRAR 1898.99. Flood & Vin 
cent, publishers, Meadville, Pa. 

1. WALKS AND TALKS IN THE 
GEOLOGICAL FIELD. By Alex 
ander Winchell, LL. D. Revised and 
edited by Frederick Starr. 

An eminent scientist and _ teacher, 
Professor Winchell successfully com 
bined in this work a popular treatise 
and a text-book, and it is thus equally 
well adapted tto the casual reader and 
to the student. The volume has_ re 
ceived wide recognition among scien 
tists and its further usefulness is as 
sured. 

2. MEN AND MANNERS OF 
BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE 
By 
Susan Hale. 

This work of Miss Susan Hale, 
whose extended study of the period 
gives her an easy command of the sub- 
ject, introduces the reader to 
eighteenth century life by means of 
entensive extracts from the _ novels, 
diaries and letters of the time, which 
have been chosen with such rare skill 
as to have an interest quite apart 
from their historical and literary val- 
ue. Through these selections and Miss 
Hale’s happy introductions and com- 
ments is gained a vivid and accurate 
idea of life as Richardson and Field- 
ing, Walpole and Gray, Pope and Gold- 
smith, Fanny Burney and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and other familiar characters of 
a century ago, found and recorded it. 


3. TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENG- 
LISH HISTORY. By James Richard 
Joy. 

Wiithin the 320 pages of this vol- 
ume the author has not only given a 
elear and masterly summary of the 
great facts of English national life 


from the Roman conquest to the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, but a 
philosophic interpretation of these 


facts as they illustrate the develop- 
ment of a rude people into a great na- 
tion. The proportions of the narrative 
are admirably preserved, and the vol- 
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ume js illustrated with numerous half- 
tones and maps, and with 
topics for reading and special 
study, and bibliographies. 


supplied 


noves, 


4. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Chicago. 


The volume has been revised in 
accordance with recent events in 
IKhuropean history, and chapter sum- 
maries and illustrations have been 


added. It has been in steady demand 
as a work of reference and 
text-book its 
four years ago, and in its revised form 


a college 


since first publication 


1 > 


will have an increased value. 


5. FROM CHAUNCER TLO TENNY- 
SON. By Henry A. Beers, Professor 
of English Literature in Yale Univer- 
sity 

work has 


Professor Beers’ already 


received the recognition it deserves as 


a treatise of great merit and educa- 
tional value, and the ambition of the 


publishers has been simply to incor- 
porate in its pages the later ‘history of 
England’s literature. Representative 
the standard English 
authors form a valuable appendix, and 
extensive bibliographies are added to 
1 chapter. 


selections from 


eat 





WHEELER’S GRADED STUDIBS IN 
ENGLISH. By W. H. Wheeler. 192 
pp. 40 cents. W. H. Wheeler & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This book takes up the first lessons 
and very 
combining the language and 
grammar. There is a wealth of mater- 
{fal for exercises, giving much 
practice in the use of language. The 
book is very attractive in its general 
appearance. The illustrations are re- 
productions of many of the master-- 


in grammar composition, 


happily 


thus 





pieces of art and are very fine. We 
heartily commend this work. 
MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By Geo. E. Chipman, A. M., LL. D. 

48 pages, paper, 25 cents. John Lev- 

erett, Publisher, Upper Alton, Ill. 

1898. 

This remarkably 
clear and concise statement of existing 
intcrnational law—a subject which is 


manual gives a 


of great interest to the American peo- 
ple at this time which 
made a compulsory study in 


and is now 


many 





military schools. 


There are many men and women 
who desire to be informed on this sub- 
ject, but object ‘to the purchase and 
study of a large treatise. 
sons this little 


interesting and instructive. 


To such per- 


book will prove most 


THE STUDY OF THE CHILD. A 
Brief Treatise on the Psychology of 
the Child. By A. R. Taylor, Ph. D.,, 
President of the State Normal School, 
Kmporia, Kan. 215 pp. 7T3¢x5\%, 
Price, $1.50. New York and Chicago: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Young teachers have been so often 
depressed and discouraged by the in 
volved ‘technicalities of psychological 
treatises often thrust before them and 
recommended that they will welcome 
Dr. Taylor’s book, because he has sue- 
ceeded so well in bringing the subject 
Within the comprehension of the ayv- 
He has also 
classified and arranged the subject io 
such a systematic manner that it be- 
comes a study of absorbing interest. 
The State of Kansas has adopted this 
book for this reading circle 
course, and we wish many other states 
would do ‘the same. 


erage teacher and parent. 


year’s 


We are quite sure 
that every teacher who makes a care- 
ful study of this volume will be great- 
Jy benefited. 

The language is clear, simple and 
forcible. Dr. William T. Harris, our 
renowned and respected commission: 
er of education, writes the preface. 
Like all the other prefaces in the ex- 
cellent International Series, this is 
worthy of several readings. 





NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRA+ 
PHY. By Jacques W. Redway, F. 
R. G. S., and Russell Hinman. Linen 
binding, large quarto, 160 pages, with 
numerous illustrations. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. 

The publication of this book com- 
pletes the series known as “The Nat- 
ural Geographies, and like the ele- 
mentary book, its mechanical execu- 
tion represents the highest type of 
bookmaking. ‘The illustrations are the 
work of the best artists, and the col- 
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or-work of the maps is a distinct ad- 
yance in the art of color-engraving and 
printing. The Advanced Geography, 
however, carries the pupil a step furth- 
er than the preceding elementary book; 
it develops the fact that environment 
itself is the chief factor in the various 
activities and economies of mankind, 
There must be a reason why light 
manufactures flourish in the New Eng- 
oJurnal of Education Gal Three. 

land States; and the reasons, which 
are almost purely geographic, are set 
forth in ways that are both intelligent 
and graphic. In a like manner it {1s 
shown that the various sections of the 
United States are regions each of In- 
dustries more or less peculiar to itself, 
and that in each case climate, topogra- 
phy and other conditions of environ- 
ment are underlying causes. The 
United States is treated elaborately 
and minutely; the other countries with 
less detail, but with abundant refer- 
ences for supplementary reading. 

The colored maps are drawn on a 
system of uniform scales. Relief is 
shown by contour lines and shades of 
color, the plan followed being the 
saine as that used by the United States 
Geological Survey and the official maps 
of Germany. This system is so well 
perfected that pupils can be taught to 
read the general physical conditions 
of a region quite as well from the 
maps as from the printed text. 

Graphie charts of sketch maps show- 
ing the distribution of products and 
resources are also employed. If one 
compares the charts of cotton and 
wheat with the railway map, a won- 
derfully interesting story is developed, 
and the facts ‘will not be apt to escape 
the pupil who studies them. 

A well-digested arrangement of ped- 
agogical exercises, such as supplemen- 
tary reading, field and laboratory 
work, together with questions in cor- 


inter- 
spersed among the chapters. Altogeth- 
er the work is not only the latest, but 
the most scientific and complete text- 
book in geography published in this 
country, or for that matter in the 
world. 


relation and comparison are 
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Some very interesting reminiscences 
and letters of Mary Todd Lincoln, the 
wife of President Lincoln, are given in 
an article by her sister, Emily Todd 
Helm, in the September McClure’s 
The Indian chief Two Moon’s story of 
General Custer’s last fight, as taken 
down by Mn Hamlin Garland, has, 
besides its value as being the Indiao’s 
version of a famous battle between 
him and the white man, that of a 
charming quaintness and ingenuous- 
“Come wife,” said the good old farmer, 
ness. An exposition, by Mr. George B. 
Waldron, of ‘““The Commercial Promise 
of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines,” presents the possibilities of 
our recent conquests in most eloqueat 
figures. 





Mark Twain is the next famous man 
to be “anecdotalized” by the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and his closest friends 
have contributed twenty funny stories 
about the humorist for the article. The 
stories show that all the good things 
about Mark Twain have not been told. 
Several ludicrous “snap-shot’”’ pic- 
tures of Mark have also been loaned 
by his friends—all printed for the first 
time. 





The One Hoss Shay and Other Hu- 
morous Poems, ‘by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, is issued by John B. Alden, 
Publisher, of 440 Pearl st., New York, 
at the price of 8 cents a copy. It is 
a good 50 cents worth of fun. Send 
and get it. 





Dr. Frederick Starr, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of Chi- 
cago, ‘has prepared a book of unusual 
interest upon American Indians. The 
chapters are charmingly written, and 
discuss the Indian’s ‘houses, dress, 
childhood, stories, hunting and war, 
canoes and fishing, fire making, sign 
language, writing with pictures, wam- 
pum, the medicine man, dances, funer- 
als and graves, the Mound Builders, 
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the Algonkins, the Six Nations, the 
Pawnee, the Sioux, George Catlin and 
his pictures, the sun dance, the 
Pueblos, the snake dance, cliff dwell- 
ings of the southwest, totem posts, 
ete. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, are 
the publishers. 





Probably one of the most pictur- 
esque examples of enthusiasm  dis- 
played in this war is shown by W. A. 
Rogers in Harper’s Weekly for August 
6. It is drawn from a_ photograph 
showing the band on the Oregon just 
after the surrender of the Colon. The 
men, all of whom took an active part 
in the manning of the guns, did not 
stop to wash or but with 
one accord gathered together on the 
forward turret, and amid the cheers 
of the crew, played the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


dress, 





The Chautauquan for September dis- 
plays a wealth of literary matter 
which will find a hearty welcome in 
scorces of homes. Subjects of general 
interest are treated by skilful writers 
and from the initial paper on “The Lit- 
erary Women of Washington,” by Etta 
Ramsdell Goodwin, attractively illus- 
trated ‘with portraits of Mrs. Burnett, 
Mrs. Spofford, and other literary wo- 
men, to “History As It Is Made,” with 
its concise account of the current 
events, the magazine is one of the best 
of the volume. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 
By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eusta- 
chian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 


that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., **Toledo, oO. 
Sold by druggists. T6c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The Riverside Literature 
which was first started in 1884, 
been constantly added to, until now it 
contains 189 books; and it will be in- 
creased during the present school year 
by the addition of nine new issues. 


Series, 
has 


The first 126) for the 
present school year will contain “The 
King of the Golden River,” by John 
Ruskin, and other Wonder Stories by 
Bjornson, Andersen and the Brothers 
Grimm. This is a very notable collec- 
tion imaginative 
suitable for pupils of the lower grades. 


number (No, 


of simple, stories 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 


“Willlam R. Day: A New Statesman 
of the First Rank,” is the striking 
eaption of a charactrr sketch in the 
September Review of Reviews. Hen- 
ry Macfarland, a Washington newspa- 
per correspondent, tells how the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, who was prac- 
tically unknown to the country a year 
and a half ago, has suddenly risen to 
a most honorable position as an inter 
national diplomat. This. story of 
Judge Day’s typically American career 
may well furnish an inspiration to ev- 
ery young man. 





The September Atlantic contains a 
clear and concise editorial review of 
the international situation and the new 
duties and responsibilities devolving 
upon ‘the United States in consequence 
of the restoration of peace. 





At the beginning of the school year 
teachers return to their work with new 
enthusiasm, and with a firm resolve 
to help the boys and girls make the 
most of Every such 
teacher will find help in this direction 
“In the Perry Pictures.” They will 
bring beauty and gladness into the 
life of the child. They can be made 
to affect the home powerfully for good. 
To know these pictures 
them. Sold at one cent each by the 
hundred, postage paid. They are with- 


themselves. 


is to desire 


in the reach of all. Send two-cent 
stamp for catalogue to-day. Address 
The Perry Pictures Co., Walden, 
Mass. 


SAMPLE COPY. 
Many teachers who are not regular 
will 
the American Journal of 


subscribers receive this copy of 
Education, 
We hope you will give it a very care- 
ful noting the various 
departments, and the helpful matter 
contain, The editorials are short, 


examination, 


they 
sharp, and we hope you will find that 
they hit the point. In the “Current 
you will find the latest news 
of the month very carefully compiled 


Events” 


and condensed for the busy teacher, 
The “Examination” 
just 
to keep your knowledge of the various 
subjects up to the times. 

In literature we take up a different 
author every month. 

The Methods” will be 
found both practical and methodical, 


department is 
the thing for a good review and 


“Practical 


and will give much helpful matter for 


the school-room. Under ‘“Contribu- 
tions” we give every month articles 


on educational topics from the leading 
educators. All the other departments 
are carefully edited, and ‘we trust you 
will find them practical. This journal 
is published every month at $1 per 
year. 

We inclose a ecard 
you do not 


give a cash 


private mailing 
which explains itself. If 
the now to 
subscription, please sign the card and 
return to us, and we will begin your 


have money 


subscription at once, and you can pay 
for 


See special book offers on the advertis- 


any time before November 15, 
ing pages for cash subscriptions. This 
journal never contains less than 8 
pages, often more. May we not en- 


roll your name on our list and visit 


you every month? 


MANY NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





We very cordially welcome thie 
large list of new subscribers to our 
of readers and hope that the 
American Journal of Education will 
be a welcome companion and helper 
to every one, 


a 
ecircie 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


IIadn’t you better arrange to have, 
minerals in yoy 
year? Write ty 
Edwin EK. Howell, Washington, D, 6, 
about his excellent school collections, 


nice cabinet of 


school during this 


BROWN’S UNIVERSAL QUESTION 
BOOK. 


We fear many do not appreciate the § 


great offer we are. still making of 
Brown's Universal Question Book, for 
only 25¢ you sub 
scribe or renew. This is not a cheap 
edition. It is well bound in cloth, the 
same that everywhere for $1, 
You can have this great book and 
this journal one year for only $1.25, 


additional, when 


sold 








BOOKS. 


We can furnish any book 
at publisher’s prices. 

Write us for prices when you want 
a dictionary, cyclopedia, maps, flags, 
school clocks or in fact anything for 
yourself or your school. We will get 
it for you and save you money. 





FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY FOR 
WOMEN. 


I have one full term certificate for 
sale at a big reduction, covering a 
thorough course of schooling, includ 
Ing music, board, washing, etc. Value 
of certificate, $300; will deduct $50. 
The University building is beautifully 
situated and surrounded by a private 
park. The very best instructors are in 
charge of the different departments. 
Address, A. B. C., this paper. 


Lectures and Addresses. 

All schools and[rocieties that desir- 
a lecture or an address by Aaron D. 
States, Greenfield, Missouri, should 
confer with him: at’ least two months 
before theffixed date. ‘The American 
Torpedo Boat,’’ ‘‘Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man,” “Tongues,’’ “The Ridiculous 
and the Sublime,’’ are his chief themes. 
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“PERRIN & SMITH, "PROPRIETORS. 





j. CG. RE YNOLDS, Ep! DITOR AND “MANAG ER. 


——— 


Terms, per year, in advance > $l. 00 
posit ar sad aad Lecduedraneanetiee 10 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew pes mpily after or even before your sub- 
pa on expires. ‘This will greatly accom- 

ate us. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers trust be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

always Send Money by P. ©. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or eee Letters. 

Address RRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CONTENTS. 


Page. 
Editorial, 


Libraries in the Country Schools 


—Shorter Institutes— Univer- 
sity Men in the War—Safety 
in Railway Travel..........0-.ss00 8-4 
Contributions. 
Children’s Ambitions.. 5 


Should E ducational Journals Ex x- 


press Opinions on Political 
ME RINBINE 00.55). Sec odevecayenxcocnssondecs 6 
The Value of Stories..............0.0. 8 


Thoughts for Primary Teachers 9% 
Editorial Notes and Current Events 
Health inthe School Room—The 


Public School in Cuba............. 10 
Art Education—Federation of 
SE attcincsnsdebovcssbheieivacessd0siies 11 
Poetry in the School............0«. 12 
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The Penny Ye Meant to Gi’e. 





There’s a funny tale of a stingy man, 
Who was none too good, though he 
might have been worse, 
Who went to his church on a Sunday 
night, 
And carried along his well filled 
purse. 


When the sexton came with his beg- 
ging plate, 
The church was but dim with the 
candle’s light; 
The stingy man fumbled all through 
his purse, 
And chose a coin by ‘touch and not 
sight. 


It’s an odd thing, now, that guineas be 
So like unto pennies in shape and 
size. 
“T’ll give a penny,” the stingy man 
said; 
“The poor must not gifts of pennies 
despise.” 


The penpy fell down with a clatter and 
ring, 
And back in his seat leaned the 
stingy man; 
“The world is so full of the poor,” he 
-thought, 
“I can’t help them all—I give what 
I can.” 


Ha, ha! how the sexton smiled, to be 
sure, 
To see the gold guinea fall into his 
plate; 
Ha, ha! how the stingy man’s heart 
was wrung, 
Perceiving his blunder, but just too 


late! 
“No matter,” he said, “in the Lord's 
account 
That guinea of gold is set down to 
me. 
They lend to Him who give to the 
poor, 


It will not so bad an investment be.” 


“Na, na, mon,” the chuckling sexton 
cried out; 


“I'he Lord is no cheated—he kens 
thee well. 


He knew it was only by accident 
That out of thy fingers the guinea 
fell. 


“He keeps an account, no doubt, for 
the puir; 
But in that account He’ll set down 


to thee 
No mair o’ that golden guinea, my 
mon, 
Than the one bare penny ye meant 
to gi’e.” 


There’s a comfort. too, 
tale— 


A serious side as well as a joke; 
A comfort for all the generous poor 


In the comical words the sexton 
spoke. 


in the little 


A comfort to think that the good Lord 
knows 


How generous we really desire to De. 
And will give us credit in His account 
For all the pennies we long to gi’e. 

—Selected. 





IIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for Sept., 1889. 

The complete novel in the September 
issue of Lippincott’s is “The Touch of 
a Vanished Hand,” by the late Miss 
M. G. McClelland. Its action occurs 
mainly in Virginia, and partly in east- 
ern New York during the French and 
Indian war of 1755. 

Henry Holtcomb Bennett, in “A 
Charge in the Dark,” describes an ex- 
perience of the National Guard which 
resembled actual war. The “Grand- 
pap” of Anna Vernon Dorsey’s taie 

ras a colored boy, on whom cares and 


labors too heavy for his years were 
laid. 
Felix L. Oswald writes of “War 


Hysteries” (the superstitions and big- 
otries that attend hostilities), and 
Frances M. Butler of “War Songs,” 
handling the theme historically. ““Mon- 
archies and Republics” are considered 
by Fvederic M. Bird, with special ref- 
erence to our relations with England. 
“New York in the Seventies” is a 
previously unpublished chapter from 
M. E. W. Sherwood’s recollections. 
The “Three Beaux” whose memory is 
revived by Frank Norman are Brum- 
mel, Nash and Fielding. Gabrielle 
Marie Jacobs writes of “Ihe Time of 
Reaping,” with harvest festivals and 
the like in various lands and ages. 
The poetry of the number is by 
Mary E. Stickney, Oharles G. D. 
Roberts and Edward Gilliam. Alto- 
gether is is an excellent number. 
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RARE BOOK BARGAINS. 


We the 
books on hand which we 


have a stock of 
are 


at these remarkably low prices, 


following 
offering 
Now 


ig the thne to replenish your library. 


Any book In this list will be 
postpaid for the price quoted: 
Page’s Theory and Practice of 

Teaching, bound in heavy man 

SE or ore are PEPE e ee 
Brown's Univer rs: ‘al Question 

Book, revised edition, full cloth, 
Pairick’s VPedagogienl Pibbles, 

rere rr Tre re 
Patrick's Pedagogy, regular ed! 

OU, CRORE ca ccsvovesscesvaues 
Treasury of Fairy Tales for Lit 

tle Folks, fully dllustrated, 

beautiful binding, blue and 
white), 512 pages; a handsome 
PHOSONE wo. cee cece ce cererenrvces 
Primary Manual ‘Training (Cut- 
ter), lusteated, cloth ......... 
Lessons in Industrial Draw ing 

(Gilmore), illustrated, cloth.... 
Popular Question Book, cloth, 

270 pages ..... onesess 
Evangeline (Lon; efellaw), benutit 

fully dlustrated, 380 full page 

engravings, cloth, gill......... 
Small Talk About Business, a 
banker's business hints to busy 
men and women, cloth........ 
The New Webster Pronouncing 

Dictionary, vest pocket, full 

leather, gilt edges, indexed.... 
The Evolution of Dodd's Sister, 

(Charlotte W. Eastman), cloth, 

AGL NDAs aod: Se aha woleee ds 
The 1001 Questions and Answers 

(Hathaway), revised editions, 

These books have had a won- 

derful sale. The series includes 

Ilistory, Geography, Grammar, 

Arithmetic, Theory and Prac- 

tice, Physiology, Orthography 

and Reading, Test Examples, 

Philosophy, Botany, Physiology 

and Hygiene, and General His- 

tory, cloth, bound separately, 

PE CLG cn Gis oi a) oi ew Xa ono 
Songs of Happy Life (S. J. Ea- 

dy), 192 pages. This is a new 

book, just out. Songs for Bird 

Day, Arbor Day and special 

EL 35 Giais one ews uke eNO n oe 
Merry Melodies (S. ©. Hanson), 

ee eer re rer ee 
Silvery Notes (S. C. Hanson), 64 

DMCS scvcccens cocorcsvvseveces 

These two books are very pop- 

ular. More than one-quarter 

million copies have been sold. 
Biack Beauty (Anna _ Sewal), 

DE chou nScanbin as) evexs ss 0% 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
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Ohild's History of England 
(DICKENS), GOT cccccccccveses 85 
The Deersliyer (Oooper), “cloth. . 35 
Ivanhoe (Scott), cloth. . ee 35 
John Thalifux (Miss Mulock), 
| eae ie Crh ek Tere er Tee RO | 


Pilgrim's Progress (Bunyan), 


" or 


CUT) ae cee eee ese see se eeeesese ow 
Robinson Crusoe (De Foe), eloth. 85 
t Wish Ollefs GPiaune Porter), 

GOT: a vanccebscaces endeexeaee 35 
Silas Marner (George Wot), 

cloth raed Wie 62k Rae Beas 3h 
Sketch Book “NW my hing flom dry 

RO. a eer ee 35 
Sw Mamily Robinson, cloth... Mi8) 
‘fom Brown's School Days 

(llughes), cloth ic2Geweous HN) 
Tom Urown nt Oxford 

(Ilughes), cloth. a eee ah 
Vanity alr (Vhackeray), cloth.. 25 
Auld Tileht ldylts GF. M. Barrie), 

COTM cave see oe as eeenecees 85 
Window in (imines GI. M. Bar 

rler, eloth ..... A PE ee 3h 
David Copp rfleld (Dickens), 

ME c:¢ae ooh ex cee. Ohten neue 35 
Famous Savors, Adventures of, 

cloth . reer Sire re ere 85 
Rove of the Eble “ (Williams), 

eae eer ree er ee 85 
or ob ated Mon, OS a ee h4) 
Celebrated Wemen, eloth,...... 85 
Celebrated Genergls, cloth...... 35 
Duty (Samuel Smiles), cloth.... 35 
Gulliver's Travels, cloth ........ aa) 
Grimm's Fatry Tales, cloth.... $5 
Ilerees and Hunters of the West 

Boone), cloth . iene = ee ee ah 
Lonefellow's Barly Poems, ; 35 
Scarlet Letter (Hawthorne), 

NR aie oa wie aise ip Base Bie ale 35 
The Spy (Cooper), cloth......... 35 | 
Unele Tom's Cabin (Mrs. Stowe), 

RR ee Cte, Ate ernie wee kta a iw 85 
Life of Ws ashington (Tyide). 3h 
Sk. ch Book (Irving), el - $5 
The First School Year (Catherine 

BO IO: vives aonb wea eee 75 
Ilistory and Olvil Government of 

Missourt (Barnard), cloth...... 85 
Rhoderick Hume (Bardeen), 

Ee ee sera ot A n0 
Walks and Talks (Win, Tlawley 

SIGE; TIRE? cleaicannescessves 25 
Examination paper, size 8x11 

inches, with name of school 

and teacher’s name printed, By 

express, not prepaid, 500 

sheets, $2; 1,000 sheets........ 8 00 


We can furnish any book at publish- 
er’s prices. Write us for prices when 
you want a Dictionary, Cyclopedia, 
Maps, Flags, School Clocks, or in fact 
anything for yourself or your school. 
We will get it for you and save you 
railroad fare. 

PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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The best way isto study carefully Int 
the questions and answers used in 
previous examination hor i cents 
we send vou, prepaid, a book con 
taining the questions and answers 
How to Pass ce 
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An Examination a 












August, 1808, the questions and 
Sin Diawing also being piven, 
»send with the book a sup 
contaimming the 
Answer fre 
the present time 
tically, 


one 


questions 
mm August, S08, to 
thus making prac 


two bool for the price of 


of the Uniform Uxaminations in 
$ New York state from August 1897, to 


Hooks contain Questions and 
answers for previous years, 26 cents 
each 
PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 

ST. LOUIS. 
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The Editor. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Of Information for 
Literary Workers, 









Contains the latest news regarding 
the manuscript market and _ practical 


irticles upon all branches of literary 
work, 









PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS, 
Sample copies will be sent upon re 


ceipt of 6 cents in postage addressed to 
SAMPLE COPY DEPARTMENT, 


THE EDITOR, 
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BUCKEYE, PELL FOUNDRY 
Only High Class, Heat Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Prive CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes, The Heat Only. 


Home Education, 2 


an seo do you wish to improve 
T sachers your time? Then take 
OUR TWENTY WEEKS NORMAL COURSE, 
Hundreds have taken our Advanced Nor 
mal Course Diploma free, Tuition fee 
only $2.50. Catalogue free 

SOUTHERN NORMAL, INSTITUTE, 


qTtD| see 


SALESMEN for THE 
Topical Bible 
*THE BOOK OF ENTURY," “VA 
KOK” "THE ONLY. BOOK OF ITS KIND,” “THE 


THE ¢ Y 
yost WONDERFUL BOOK OF THE AGK” “A BOOK 
OF PRICELESS VALUE,” are the expre 
POURING Inconcerning IL, Beholars receive it with admi- 
ration, Ministers, Lawyers, Vhyalclans, Professors and 
Teachers, Sunday School ‘Teachers, Students, and Parents 
allmay that tin INDISE ENSABLE, Christian workers in 
allorganizations are DELIGHTED WITH TT. Just pub 
ished. Having an UNPRECEDENTED BALE, Sold only 
by subscription, 


No Common Grades, 





Kixelusive territory, Permanent man 


rofitable business for good workers, Saleamen are mak- 
ing from $62.00 to 885.00 per week, Send for desertptive 
creular and terms, or if you went chotce of territory, send 
flatonce for outfit to 


International Bible Agency, D. 12, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


This booktells the teacher how to pro 
ceed from day to day.—-What to have pupils do, 
What questions to ask, What answers to re- 
quire. The book is for the teacher only, the 
yupils being provided with models which can 
be prepared by the teacher and pupils by direc- 


DRAWING. 


tions given in the book ‘Teachers are also 
enabled to pass an examination in Drawing by 
studying this book. ‘The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illustra 
tions, Price, 46 cents prepaid. 

pey" We have just added a chapter on 
COLOR to this book, with questions at 
the bottom of each page, for the use of 
teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the book complete, prepaid, 
$5 cents. 


Perrin & Smith, 
PUBLISHERS, 
4 ST. LOUIS. 
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Northern Michigan Resorts 
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IlinoisCentralR R ‘Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


| RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS 
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Chicago and West Michigan Railroad, 


VIA 


CHICAGO. 


DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
TO 
Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toronto, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and Kast. 


Toledo, Sandusky, 


Montreal, 


Train leaves St. Louis daily, except Sunday, 
at 12:40 noon; arriving at all 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN RESORTS 


the NEXT MORNING, 


Quickest Time Unsurpassed Facllitics, | 


Parlor Cafe Cars. 





| Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Te. 
ledo, Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianap- 
olis, New Buffet Reclining Chair Cara. 
SEATS FREE. 


Ticker Orrice 


| 505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


and 218 N. 


A. H HANSON, 
Gen'l Pass, Agent 


Broadway. | 
Cc. C. MCCARTY, | 
Div, Pass. Agent, | 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
| 


NICKERBOGKER 


-o SPRCIAL, °° | 


- be 
ar / 


FAMOUS NOONDAY TRAIN THROUGH SERVICE 


ve BIG —— BETWEEN —— 


FOUR mn LOUI S, 
ROUTE, Cc fe i CAG O, 
-wyork, KANSAS CITY 


—s hae natn AND THE 
BOSTON | 
MONTREAL, | ROHS CITIES OF 
BUFFALO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, | 

CINCINNATI, 


WASHINGTON, WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


Finest and fastest regular train between FREE RECLINING 


Mississippi River and Eastern Seashore over | 
greatest system of transportation in the 
World—the Vanderbilt Lines. 

Stops Allowed at Niagara Falls, Washing- 


ton, Philadelphia and Virginia Hot Springs. 
This train allows half day's stop in St Louis, | 


and goes into the only depot in New York City. | DINI NG STATIONS 


© Waveling lass. Agt., “Traveling Pass, Agt., nsec ncn COMPANY. 


KAN*#AS CITY, Mo, DALLAS, TEXAS 
ae FIFTY CENTS. 





WILLIAM P. OEPPE, 
Assistant Gen’l, Pass. Agent, 
8ST. LOUIS, Mo 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


Agen } 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-|V. 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 


ST. LOUIS MEDICAL, COL: 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 


WHICH INCLUDES H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


} 

. 
THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 

| day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. | 
E. A. ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL. 
LEGE. 


1814 Locust Street. 


1. Bachelor of Arts. H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 
a Bachelor of Science. wil E : Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
8. Bachelor of Science in Civil ngineering. =| day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 
4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 7 
6. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. Washington Avenne and 10th Street. 


@ 


The usual higher degrees, c. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 





Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- | 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 18%8. 
II. HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE 


A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechale 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations, Monday, 


and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1898. 
VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. 


Tuesday 


SCHOOL 


D., DIRECTOR. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 


FINE ARTS twenty years old. A three years’ course, in- 
e cluding English Studies, Latin, French, Ger- 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. man, Spanish, Drawirg, Carpentry, Pattern- 


¢ y ae rc ; ing 2 1c ; = rk 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


| ry 4 > > 
| Kntrance examination, Friday, Sept. 16, 1588 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 


Ww. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, } 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and ¥-e-ust Streets. 


. 
Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of | EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


the two years’ course. ee completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 21, | Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes-. 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 


1998. 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


68 FIAGS. oor 




















































Write for Size. | Price] Size. (Price] Size. Price] Size. Price 
Price List } — — ——_—__— — 
2x3 feet|$ S05x10 feet. $4 25 8x16 feet $ 8 7512x25 feet) $19 50 
to 2).x4 ‘* 1106x 9 * 430, 9x15 * 9 6515x25 * 23 25 
3x5 “| 1756x10 “ | 470 9xI8 “ | 11 8015x30 “ 2 80 
3x6 * 2106x12 * 5 700x115 ** | 10 2520x30 ‘ | 37 10 
JA . Joel tx6 “ 2 ‘hai? “ 6 5COxI8 * | 12 1020x236 “ | 44 25 
& Co 4x7 “| 2 70x14 “ 7 3C110x20 “ | 13 2520x40 “ | 48 75 
’ 4xs “ 3 008x12 * 6 912x20 ** | 15 7526x400 * | 62 60 
5x8 "| 3 & pas " 8 4 
$8 Nassau St. New York. | 
BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 


Lowest Prices in the U. S. Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 











UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En. 
tomology, Veterinary science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno. 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water. steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment tor scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President 
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ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 

New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 

cimens preserved. Not a copybook. Checoe 
t i soeySeess. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
published. Forty tons sold first six months. 

Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next. 









CC 






(Primary 


j 


(Intermediate) 


Jaucada. SU 


(Advanced) 


Books 
and Three Tablets in Course. 


Three 





Send for Circular, 
A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents, 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY House, CHICAGO. 









To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 










Samples on receipt 
of return postage 
Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. 87. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 














COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw Y oRK CIty. 
The professional school of 
















» Columbia University for the 

Teachers training of a, 

supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc- 

tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 

Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., DEAN. 








